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PREFACE 


Tuusz Lectures were delivered in substance in. 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in discharge of my 
duty as Divinity Lecturer on the foundation of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1906. The subject was suggested by a 
remarkable correspondence then going on in the daily 
Press, on the question “ Do we believe?”” The wide- 
spread attention and interest which it attracted among 
all classes of readers seemed to me to show that it 
needed to be asked and answered, in an age which 
especially called upon all believers to be ready to give 
a reason for the faith that was in them, even if they 
are not versed in the subtler and more abstruse 
phases of theological speculation and learning. I 
thought accordingly that it fell within my duty to 
enter upon the subject, addressing as I did an in- 
telligent and educated congregation, from whom I 
might fairly ask some strain of thoughtful atten- 
tion ; and to examine as thoroughly as might be the 
fundamental principles on which our faith rests—the 
faith which we have inherited from the centuries of 
the past, and which has moulded so powerfully the 
thought and the civilization of the present. 

The natural order of such examination appeared 
to be something like this. First, to consider what 
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is the essential idea of faith, ascending from the 
visible to the Invisible, and its character as a uni- 
versal law of humanity, manifested in various degrees 
in the religions which overspread the world, and 
brought out in perfection in the special Revelation 
of the Living God in and through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Next, to examine the characteristics of 
Christian Faith as such, as taking up and perfecting 
the Divine Religion of Israel, but resting ultimately 
on the Word of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
which reveals the supreme mystery of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, and stamps it on the 
forefront of Christianity in the great Baptismal Con- 
fession. Thirdly, to study the chief grounds on which 
we rest this faith, if we are forced to inquire into and 
defend what we have inherited from the past centuries 
and proved for ourselves by practical experience of 
its beneficent power over our whole life. And these 
chief grounds may be surely summed up under three 
heads—first, the Ideal Christianity enshrined in Holy 
Scripture and developed in the fullness of Christian 
Theology ; next, the actual Christianity embodied in 
the Holy Catholic Church of all ages and of all lands, 
and telling through it upon all humanity ; lastly, the 
Word and Person of Christ Himself, as at once 
showing forth the ideal of a perfect humanity, and at 
the same time claiming for Himself a Divine Nature 
and Authority impossible in any mere Son of Man. 
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Finally, to examine the verification of this law of 
Christian faith by its accordance with the great facts 
of human life and its satisfaction of the needs and 
capacities of human nature—as being a Gospel of 
Unity with God, a Gospel of Salvation, and a Gospel 
of the Spirit. 

Of course within the limits of such Lectures it 
was possible only to treat the great subject in brief 
outline. But it appeared to me that such compendious 
treatment of the subject, if it endeavours to go to 
the root of the matter, and to present it as a coherent 
whole, is precisely what is likely to be useful in these 
days for Christian men in general, who cannot ignore 
the responsibility of serious thought on the most 
momentous of all subjects, and who yet have neither 
time nor capacity for the exhaustive study of the pro- 
fessed theologian. In that conviction these Lectures 
were delivered. I have reason for believing that they 
were not without some usefulness ; and I now publish 
them, after careful revision, with earnest prayer that 
by God’s blessing such usefulness may be extended 
to a wider circle of my fellow Churchmen and fellow 
Christians. 

A. B. 


Windsor. 
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LECTURE I 
WHAT IS IT TO BELIEVE? 


THE LAW OF FAITH AS A LAW OF HUMANITY. 


I. Faith an essentially personal relation of free dependence, 
implying recognition, belief and trust. II. Faith in the 
Order of Nature as Divine. III. Faith in humanity, individual 
and collective in variant forms, a necessary law of human life. 
IY. Faith naturally rising to the Invisible and Eternal Per- 
sonality. V. Its imperfect form.Nature worship, Polytheism, 
Dualism merging in Monotheism. VI. The negation of Bud- 
dhism. The dream of Pantheism. VII. The great Monotheistic 
Religions. Judaism. The living God in covenant with man, 
gradually revealed and perfected in the Messiah. The retro- 
gression of Mahomedanism. The perfection in Christianity. 
VIII. The conclusions. Faith an essential Law of Humanity. 
Its harmony with necessary progress of human thought. Its 
Supreme Power to move the world. 


Tun questions now asked with special earnestness 
“Do we believe?” and “Ought we to believe?” 
apply, of course, properly to the Christian Faith—the 
Faith which we have inherited from the past, which 
is closely bound up with our national life, and which 
is the leading factor in the progress of Kuropean 
civilization. These great questions naturally arise in 
an age which is, emphatically, an age of inquiry 
—sometimes reckless and presumptuous, sometimes 
reverent and thoughtful—inclined to set aside time- 
honoured traditions, or at any rate to insist on serious 
criticism of the fundamental principles on which they 
rest. To these questions various answers have been 
given, moreor lessvaluable and suggestive; but it seems 
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to me that, in order to find a satisfactory and decisive 
reply, it is necessary, first, to examine the general 
principle of Belief, of which Christian Faith is the 
highest ultimate development. In other words, our 
first question must be, What is it to believe? What 
is the underlying principle of the belief, or faith, 
which observation proves to be a universal, and 
therefore presumably a necessary, law of humanity ? 
I. What is it then to believe? It is necessary at 
once to put aside the popular, but inaccurate use of 
the word “belief”, to denote imperfect knowledge, 
mere speculation, and probable inference. The common 
phrase, “I believe such and such a thing; but I am 
not sure of it, because I have not demonstrative proof 
or sure and certain evidence of it”’, is an example of 
this improper use of the word “ belief”’, which is 
constantly confused with the true meaning of the 
word, and tends to discredit the substantial reality 
of faith. It is important to point out (as has been 
done, for example, by Bishop Butler) that on imper- 
fect knowledge, speculation and inference, men have to 
act every day, and that on such action human life, 
especially social life, depends. But this does not touch 
the question of the law of faith properly so called. 
For faith belongs essentially to personal relation ; 
it is the willing rest on personality, other than our 
own. It assumes, therefore, the reality of our own 
individual personality—the reality, however mysteri- 
ous, of will, thought, conscience, spiritual capacity, 
as the supreme element in our humanity. That as- 
sumption rests, not only on an indestructible inner 
consciousness, but on the collective witness of the 
languages and literatures, the laws and institutions, 
the philosophies and religions of the world, which, 
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except on that assumption, would be absolutely un- 
meaning. But, at the same time, its main emphasis 
is on the other element of consciousness—the con- 
sciousness, that is, of necessary relation to other 
personality, individual or collective, as a condition of 
human life and human development. That relation 
implies, first, the realization of its inevitable influence 
upon our own thoughts and actions, in virtue of the 
great: truth that “no man liveth and no man dieth 
to himself ”’ ; secondly, some belief, at any rate a pro- 
visional belief, in the word of those with whom we 
are in this relation, even when we cannot actually 
verify it; and, thirdly, some reliance on them, some 
confidence that they also will do the part in the 
world which they profess to do, and so enable us to 
reckon upon their help and co-operation in working 
out the destinies of humanity. It may be remarked 
that in regard to the supreme relation of faith, these 
three elements have been familiarly recognized in 
Christian theology ; as in St. Augustine’s distinction 
of the Credo Deum, the Credo Deo, and the Credo in 
Deum—the conviction, that is, that Gop is, the belief 
in His Word, and the trust of the whole soul 
in Him. 

These two forms of human consciousness—the con- 
viction of our own free personality and the sense of 
dependence, partial or complete, upon other person- 
ality—must necessarily co-exist in human nature, as 
being at once individual and social, in one sense alone, 
and self-contained, in another, simply one element in 
the unity of being. So co-existing, they must be, in 
some way, harmonized with each other. They will 
manifest themselves in different proportions according 
_ to differences in age and circumstance and character ; 
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but neither can rightly overbear the other. In relation 
to man there will be some, perhaps the few, who lead, 
in whom the sense of independence and originality 
will predominate; in others, the many who follow, 
this sense will be subordinated to the consciousness of 
dependence. In relation to Gop, it is clear that the 
primary and also the ultimate consciousness must be 
that of a dependence free, but absolute, in relation to 
which alone can we rightly originate individual action. 
But even in this supreme relation, the two forms of 
human consciousness must remain; neither can be 
ignored without sacrificing truth to logical coherence 
of system. Of all forms of Fatalism, a religious 
Fatalism is perhaps the most rational, certainly the 
most tolerable. But even this is essentially destruc- 
tive of the sense of true personality, and (except by 
happy inconsistency) of moral responsibility. 

Now faith, while, as has been said, it assumes the 
former consciousness, lays predominant stress upon 
the latter. It has been rightly said to be the assertion 
of will for the sacrifice of will, of self-consciousness 
for self-surrender; it is essentially a recognition of 
dependence. It will have its passive side of free 
acceptance of the greater influence from without or 
from above. It will have its active side of free 
co-operation with that influence. In the one is the 
secret of rest and peace; in the other the secret of 
hopeful energy, conscious that its work is not in vain. 
In both aspects although distinct from love, it should 
be perfected by love ; for love is the vivid recognition 
of unity with other personality, laying firm hold on the 
whole human nature in mind and heart, in moral 
sense and spiritual aspiration, through which that 
human nature is not only willing, but even glad, to 
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sacrifice self. It is the spirit so nobly expressed in 
the well-known words of St. Paul, “I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you; even though the more 
abundantly I love you the less I am loved”. This 
being the true spirit of faith, in what aspects will it 
develop itself in respect of human experience, recog- 
nizing the individual life as an element in a greater 
unity ?- 

Ii. Each man finds himself, in the first place, in 
the great material system of the Universe, in what 
we commonly call the realm of Nature. In respect 
of that realm there is, what may be considered as an 
imperfect development of faith, in the perception of 
great material forces,working under laws of regularity ; 
on the permanence of which we ean so reckon as to 
determine our own free action, and, while submitting 
that action to those laws, be able within limits, to 
rule or guide natural forces according to our own 
will and design. This consciousness in its scientific 
form, appeals simply to reason, and is continually 
strengthened by rational experience; in its poetic 
form, it is quickened by imagination, and deepened 
by emotion. It has been rightly said, that our con- 
fidence in this permanence of the laws of nature can 
hardly be justified by abstract reasoning. We may 
know that it has been in the past, but we can have 
no demonstrative proof that it will continue in the 
future. If we hold that the order of Nature had a 
beginning, we naturally hold that it will have an end, 
and we can never tell when that end may come. The 
confidence, therefore, on which we base our actions 
and our calculations, has in it something of the 
character of an act of faith, as going beyond the 
limits of reason, admitting what has been called 
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a “scientific use of imagination ”, assuming conditions 
from without, which we cannot demonstrate from 
within. 

But it also really implies some measure of faith in 
the sense in which we have already defined the term. 
For, it inevitably leads us to the belief that, under all 
the variations and changes of Nature, there is work- 
ing some unchanging and eternal Cause, implying 
order and design, and the evolution under that design 
of some destined perfection. Now such a Cause as 
this can only be a Supreme intelligent Will ; and will 
implies personality. We find it impossible to speak of 
Nature either in scientific language, or, still more, in 
poetic description, without personification; for that 
which is described is an implied personality. Accord- 
ingly, this confidence of law in the realm of Nature 
is virtually a veiled, and rudimentary, act of faith. 
But it is an imperfect act of faith; for it contains no 
intrinsically moral element, and while it recognises 
power and wisdom, it hardly realizes any moral 
attributes of righteousness and love in the Supreme 
Bemg. While, therefore, its existence is of great 
interest to us, as indicating the universality of the 
principle of faith, even in regions of thought which 
are concerned with the lower material world, we must 
look for a more perfect development of faith in our 
relation to the world which is nearer and dearer to 
ourselves, the world of humanity. 

III. In that worid, it is not too much to say that 

the law of faith exercises a predominant power, not 
only tempering, but directing and ruling individu- 
ality; and, that this predominance tends to increase 
in proportion as advancing civilization brings out more 
and more the socializing forces of human unity. The 
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dependence on others which faith implies has, it would 
seem, two distinct, though inseparable, developments. 
There is, first, the faith in our “neighbours”, 
that is, in all those—superiors, equals, or inferiors— 
with whom the life of every day brings us in contact. 
Without it, indeed, social life would be impossible. 
We have by necessity to exercise that faith in all the 
three phases already alluded to. We first recognise, 
that is, the necessary bearing of intercourse with them, 
as an educating and moulding influence, upon our own 
nature ; we have next to put confidence, at any rate, 
provisional confidence, in their word, until we are 
forced to relinquish it; and, lastly, we have to accept 
them, with the same provisional acceptance, for what 
they claim to be, and to rely on the work in the 
world which they profess to do, feeling that, with- 
out their co-operation, our own actions would be 
impracticable. This faith is, of course, modified, and | 
often painfully modified, by our experience of their 
frailties and imperfections; as we grow older we 
have to make more and more allowance for these 
drawbacks; unquestioning and unlimited confidence 
is the privilege of childhood, which soon passes away 
when the fresh morning of life gives place to the 
burden and heat of the day. But yet, with all this 
allowance, we have still to accept it as the social 
basis of our existence; if it is lost, or even over- 
shadowed by a cynical scepticism, life is hardly 
worth living ; for isolation is impotence, and want of 
sympathy leads to want of insight. In fact credit, 
although not unlimited credit, is the condition of all 
the undertakings, as of commercial, so also of social, 
political and religious life. Humanity must grow as 
a whole, and mutual faith is the one bond of unity. 
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But, over and above this belief in humanity at 
large, and far more important in the education of 
mind and character, is the faith which we place in 
human personalities, greater and higher than our 
own. For mankind has its natural leaders, whom the 
mass of men are rightly inclined to follow, with a 
loyalty generally strong, and sometimes even pathetic 
in its intensity. Those leaders it recognises some- 
times as invested with an authority of station and 
position ; sometimes as endowed with exceptional gifts 
of ability, knowledge, learning and character, giving 
them a natural ascendancy over their fellow men; 
sometimes as having, or appearing to have, a mission 
and inspiration from above. It is by trust in such 
leaders that the forward steps in human progress are 
actually made by mankind as a whole. It is even 
startling to think how much of our actual knowledge, 
and of the rules which guide our conduct day by day, 
is due, not to our own discovery or origination, but 
to what we have made our own by trust in those 
whom we believe to be greater, wiser, better, than 
ourselves. 

It may be noted that this kind of faith is, in the 
order of God’s Providence, the leading principle in 
the education of each individual soul in its growth 
from childhood. It is by faith in the teaching and 
authority of parents, teachers, and pastors, that the 
faculties of the child are developed and trained, and 
the rudiments of that knowledge acquired which is to 
be his guide in life. Only by degrees does he learn 
to think and act for himself, and perhaps to originate 
what will be a guide for others—thus repaying, so to 
speak, his debt to humanity. But even m maturer 
life, the same faith is still in measure the chief 
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guidance of the ordinary man. Perhaps, as the world 
grows older, that faith in human leadership is given 
less to the authority of station, and more to the as- 
cendancy of high intellectual and moral gifts, and of 
real or supposed mission from above; but in itself it 
remains as the greatest force in the movement of 
human society. It is, no doubt, in increasing degree 
tempered by the correcting force of intelligent com- 
mon-sense and judgement; but when the adhesion 
of public opinion and public feeling is once secured, 
the result is to give to such faith an increasing energy 
and freedom of co-operation, and so rather to aug- 
ment than diminish its power as an influence over 
humanity. 

But, besides this faith in individual leadership, there 
is also an ever-increasing faith in human society as a 
whole. Such faith is the free acceptance of the treasures 
of experience and knowledge in the laws and institu- 
tions, the philosophies and religions of the world, 
which have established themselves by trial, not with- 
out constant corrections and modifications, as per- 
manent elements of civilization. There is wisdom 
in the reverence for the teaching inherited from our 
forefathers, although it is true, as Bacon teaches us, 
that “we are the true ancients,” in actual length of 
experience. There is some truth in the belief that, 
at any rate in regard of judgement, there is a solidity 
in matured public opinion, to which the subtlest 
individual insight may wisely defer. The old ecclesi- 
astical maxim, “Securus judicat orbis terrarum’”’, 
conveys again a substantial truth, if only that uni- 
versal judgement has time to develop and mature 
itself. It may be even thought that, in spite of the 
greater freedom in modern times of individual dis- 
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covery and origination, this claim of the authority 
of humanity as a whole, is felt more and more strongly, 
in proportion as advancing civilization brings out 
more distinctly the unity of human society. 

It is again to be noted that this faith in individual 
and collective humanity maintains itself in spite of 
the consciousness which grows upon us day by day, 
of the errors, the frailties, the imperfections of all 
human authority. No individual leader can be to 
us an infallible guide; it is something like a moral 
suicide to put oneself (to use a well-known saying) 
“‘ as a corpse in the hands of a superior,” whether the 
superiority is of supposed authority from above, or, 
of the simple ascendancy of commanding genius and 
character. In regard to the public opinion of human 
society, it is proverbial that its tendency is simply 
to magnify the folly and evil as well as the wisdom 
and goodness of humanity : if in some points it rises 
above the standard of individual thought and con- 
science, in other points it sinks below it. All this is 
but a manifestation of the imperfection of all earthly 
things ; it simply teaches us that an absolute reliance 
upon human authority, collective or individual, is 
impossible. But it does not prevent the faith in that 
authority from being a great and effective reality, 
from being indeed, as has been already said, one of 
the greatest of the forces by which human nature 
and human history are governed. 

IV. Every way, therefore, 'it appears clear that 
faith even in respect of the finite humanity of which 
we ourselves are a part, is a universal and necessary 
condition of life. But it cannot be a supreme and 
sovereign condition. Absolute faith in humanity, 
individual or collective, would be worship, and worship 
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can only be of that which is perfect, absolute, eternal. 
Faith in man and love of man must simply serve 
as an education for some higher faith and love, which 
can be ultimate and all-sufticient. 

For in all the aspects of our human nature, it is its 
characteristic to rise from the visible sphere, in which 
its powers differ only in degree, from those of the 
higher forms of animal nature, to that invisible 
sphere in which it stands alone face to face with 
the eternal. Thus, in respect of thought, it strives 
to pass beyond the visible phenomena around us, to 
the invisible truths which underlie them, and the 
invisible Cause from which they all proceed. In 
respect of morality, the conscience bears its witness 
to an invisible and eternal righteousness, which is 
but imperfectly expressed in the laws and institutions, 
by which the visible life is governed. In respect of 
beauty—whether the beauty of grandeur, the 
beauty of perfection— the imagination cannot be 
content with its visible manifestations; it must 
endeavour to grasp the ideal principles, which they 
can but imperfectly embody. In respect of affection, 
our higher humanity must go beyond that which is 
sensuous and transitory in love, to the spiritual 
element in it, which cannot fade or pass away. In 
respect of what we call especially spiritual aspiration, 
the soul has an inexpressible yearning for the invisible 
perfection of goodness, which alone can satisfy a nature 
stamped with a Divine Image. It is therefore natural 
and even inevitable that, in respect of that personal 
relation of which faith is the vivid recognition, there 
should be a corresponding tendency to rise from the 
visible to the invisible, from the finite to some infinite 
personality, on which our whole being can absolutely 
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It is to be added, that with all these upward tenden- 
cies of human nature, there is invariably connected an in- 
eradicable hope of some more perfect attainment in the 
future. The instinctive expectation of an immortal 
life beyond the grave, which is found in the humanity 
of all races and of all ages, always includes some de- 
velopment of this hope of future perfection. In fact, 
it is in relation to this ultimate expectation that hope 
itself, in spite of all its disappoimtments in this earthly 
sphere, lives on still, as a source of comfort and spring 
of energy even to the end. H-is-therefore-natural, 

-that_in.respeet--of thatper- 
sonal. relationqof-which we-have-spoken,.there»shotld 
be.a-corresponding-hope-of-such fuller-reahzation. If 
faith is perfected by love, it is also in another sense 
nd Pentecto’ by hope. It is not a little remarkable that 

he eelebrated definition of faith, with which the 
arena chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews opens, 
that it is the “ assurance of things hoped for, and the 
discernment of things unseen”’, is so large and com- 
prehensive as to include all these aspects of that ten- 
dency of human nature, which has been described to 
rise from the visible to the Invisible, and to cherish 
the undying hope of a future growth to perfection. 
Tn fact, the closer and more distinctive definition of 
faith is found in a later verse of the same chapter, as 
the “ seeing Him who is invisible”—the consciousness, 
that is, of a Divine Personality, the hope of the ful- 
filment of His promises, and the rest on communion 
with Him. This it is which is the essence of all vital 
religion ; and it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that 
in this sense of the word, religion, in spite of many 
imperfections, obscurities, ‘and } perversions, is in pos- 
session of the whole world of humanity, as soon as 
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that humanity emerges from the darkness of mere 
savagery. * 


There is a profound truth in St. Paul’s celebrated ' 


declaration at Athens, that Gop “made of one blood 
all the nations who dwell on all the face of the earth, 
that they sheuld seek Him if haply they might feel 
after Hr, and find Him, though Hz is not far from 
any one of us, for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” In that great saying we have the 
truths which the maturest human thought acknow- 
ledges more and more, first, that there is a spiritual 
unity of all humanity in relation to Gop; next, that 
there is in that humanity a universal consciousness, 
which feels after Hrm, and in various measures finds 
Him; and, lastly, that with this tendency to search 
after Him, is associated the feeling that, in some way, 
our life lives, moves, and has its being in Him. 

V. This instinctive faith in the Divine often passes, 
it is true, through many phases of imperfection and 
superstition—Nature-worship, Polytheism, Dualism, 
and the like. But in respect of all these we see at 
once two things, first, that they all alike imply belief 
in some Superhuman and Divine Personality, and next 
that all alike tend to merge in a virtual Monotheism 
—the belief in One true and living God, with which 
lies clearly the ultimate empire over the minds and 
souls of men. 

Of all these imperfect forms of religion the most 
obvious and probably the earliest is Nature-worship— 
a worship (be it observed) in which the forces of 
Nature are invariably personified. Such personifica- 
tion is not the creation but simply the recognition of 
a Superhuman Personality. It may accordingly be 
_ the worship of many invisible personalities animating 
C 2 
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the whole variety of physical life; it may be the 
worship of the great forces pervading the natural 
system, or the worship of the earth as the great re- 
ceptive element, and the sun, moon, and stars as the 
productive elements of Nature. But in either case 
there is equally implied a belief in some superhuman 
personal Being, but one conceived as divided into 
many distinct personalities, corresponding to the mul- 
tifarious varieties of Nature itself. Yet as the sense 
of a fundamental unity underlying this variety grows 
in human thought, the result naturally is to merge 
these distinct personalities in one supreme Power. 
That Power may be conceived as a Pantheistic soul 
of the material universe ; into that conception many 
forms of Nature-worship have undoubtedly passed, 
and towards it some modern forms of conception of 
Nature and Nature’s laws seem to approach. It has 
indeed a certain vague grandeur and half poetic 
fascination ; it shadows forth the truth of a Divine 
Immanence in Nature of the Creative Power. But 
it is so incompatible with the deepest instincts of 
a humanity conscious of itself, that it is almost im- 
possible to describe it in human language, except in 
terms which really imply a distinct Divine Personality. 
Accordingly it cannot become a practical religious 
belief for mankind at large. It must give way to a 
veiled Monotheism, a belief,{that is, in One Supreme 
Will, infinite in power and wisdom, and guiding all 
things to a Divine purpose. 

As man, advancing in self-consciousness, feels him- 
self superior in nature to the material world around 
him, this Nature-worship gives way to the worship of 
beings like man, and yet superior to man, certainly 
in power, wisdom, immortality, and, perhaps in less 
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degree, in righteousness, and purity, and love. These 
superhuman beings may be thought of as the Deified 
Spirits of our forefathers, heroes or sages or saints 
of the past, as “men exalted to the skies’’, or as 
partial incarnations of Deity, or as beings essentially 
superhuman in origin, ruling in various degrees of 
power over this earthly life, and perhaps, as tutelary 
deities, having sway over the history of nations and 
races. These are “the gods many, and lords many” 
of the old civilized heathenism, worshipped in the 
local or national religions of men, in themselves in- 
habitants of some heavenly Olympus, and members 
of a Divine Society. But again, as the sense of the 
unity of all races and all times grows with the growth 
of civilization, the belief in this multiplicity of Divine 
beings merges itself in the higher belief of some 
Supreme Deity. There is in some Eastern religions 
a curious approach towards this conception, in what 
Max Miiller has called Henotheism, in which, out of 
many deities, each is in worship regarded as if he 
alone concentrated for the time Deity in himself, 
But in most Polytheistic religions, especially those of 
the West, there is a more definite and (so to speak) a 
more rational tendency to acknowledge One Supreme 
God, not only the ultimate Sovereign of all Nature, 
but “the Father of gods and men”; and this brings 
out even more clearly the faith of a virtual Mono- 
theism—the belief in One, who alone is Almighty and 
Eternal, and to Whom the so-called gods of the 
popular worship are but as children and servants, 
“angels and ministers”, superhuman, immortal, but 
in no true sense Divine. 

To this gradual development of Monotheism, there 
_ is indeed one serious interruption arising out of the 
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great mystery of evil in the world, apparently con- 
flicting with the supreme law of Good, a kingdom of 
darkness, battling with the kingdom of light. Under 
the painful sense of this terrible contradistinction, 
men have been led to the adoption of what have been 
called Dualistic religions, conceiving the whole Uni- 
verse as a battle-field between two rival powers, 
a God of goodness and light and a God of evil and 
darkness,—both having power over men, both ac- 
cordingly to be propitiated, the one in fear, the 
other in love. This gloomy dualism has been found 
exemplified in some old religions of Asia; it was 
reproduced virtually in the Manichean superstitions 
of Christian times. We may even say that some 
forms of Christian teaching on the mysterious Satanic 
power of spiritual resistance to the kingdom of God 
appear unconsciously to approach it. But it marks, 
after all, only a temporary resting-place of human 
thought, which craves irresistibly for some unity on 
which absolutely to rest. It is an expression of 
human perplexity, rather than of human faith. 
Accordingly, behind these rival Gods of Good and 
Evil, there is always the conception of some vague, 
mysterious, original Being, out of which they sprang ; 
and moreover the God of Good is always believed to 
be necessarily superior, and ultimately triumphant, 
and therefore alone worthy to be believed in as truly 
Divine. 

Thus, in all these imperfect forms of religion, 
men are, to use St. Paul’s words, “ feeling after, and 
finding” a true Gop, even if Hx be, in regard of any 
clear vision, an “ Unknown Gop.” 

VI. To this all but universal tendency of human 
thought and faith there is, indeed, one great apparent 
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exception in the Buddhism which in various forms 
overshadows the unprogressive races of the East, and 
which, in what has called itself an Esoteric Buddhism, 
has been adopted in some modern European specula- 
tions. In theory it holds a purely negative position 
of Agnosticism in respect of any Divine, and (signifi- 
cantly enough) any true human, personality. It 
declares, indeed, that there is a Kharma, an iron Law 
of retribution on moral goodness and moral evil—not 
unlike what has been vaguely described in some 
modern speculations as a “Something not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” But whence that 
Law proceeds it declines to inquire; it knows no 
Divine Lawgiver and no Divine Father; it holds 
out, as the great object to be desired, a Nirwana— 
the extinction or the blissful unconsciousness of our 
own individuahty. But it is a remarkable and sug- 
gestive fact, that this dreary system of negation 
proves utterly inadequate to meet the needs and 
aspiations of humanity. In Thibet it associates 
itself in Lamaism with the belief in incarnation of 
Deity in human souls. Even in its purer forms, its 
reverence for its founder glides into a kind of worship 
of a sublimed humanity in him; and, on the other 
hand, it recognises a crowd of lower superhuman 
beings or demons, to be propitiated by devotion and 
sacrifice. Its austere, ascetic morality of self-sacrifice 
fails to lay hold with any effective moral force upon 
the mass of its votaries. No wonder that it has not, 
and even acknowledges that it has not, any victorious 
future of permanence and advance; that it shows 
itself incompatible, as a living reality, with enlighten- 
ment and progress ; that the experience of this great 
exception proves the rightness and naturalness of the 
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rule of that religious recognition by faith in some 
form of Divine personality, which we see otherwise 
universal in the religions of the world. 

There remains, therefore, but one alternative to 
this gradual and irresistible tendency to Monotheism. 
It is the enlargement and extension, to include all 
humanity, of the vague Pantheism, of which mention 
has already been made in relation to Nature-worship. 
Its well-known phraseology recognising a “Soul of 
the Universe becoming in humanity conscious of 
itself” is one to which it is all but impossible to 
attach any definite meaning. But whatever it may 
be taken to mean, it certainly contradicts all actual 
human self-consciousness, which is manifestly and 
essentially of a distinct individual personality, having 
a conscious communion with the Divine Spirit and 
a conscious subordination to the Divine Providence, 
but having also an indestructible freedom of will, 
and an invaluable moral responsibility for its use. 
That self-consciousness (as has been already said) is 
so absolutely incompatible with the Pantheistic theory, 
and implies so clearly a relation to a Divine Person- 
ality—immanent in the universe in respect of Life- 
giving Power, but transcendant in essential Being— 
that it is almost impossible to describe that theory, 
except in language of personification. But in 
this human relation it is still more impossible to 
apply it as a distinct and dominant principle to our 
practical life. It may find a home in the vague 
cloudland of abstract speculation; it never has 
had, and never, we believe, will have any living 
power to move the world. It cannot, therefore, stand 
as a guide to all humanity against that gradual evo- 
lution of a virtual Monotheism, which has been 
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already traced, The consciousness of our own human 
personality is inseparable from the recognition of the 
Divine. As it precludes the Buddhist Agnosticism 
so it precludes equally the Pantheistic Absorption, 
which, both in theory and in practice, is apt to be 
more or less closely related to it. 

VII. The consideration of these imperfect forms of 
human thought, struggling through perplexities and 
superstitions towards One true and living God, is of 
deep interest and striking suggestiveness to all who 
would study the great law of Faith. But from it we 
pass on with a certain relief to the special Revelation 
of Himself, enshrined to us in our Holy Scriptures, 
out of which have sprung the great Monotheistic 
religions of the world —Judaism, Mahometanism, 
Christianity—which are clearly the victorious and ad- 
vancing forces, destined to prevail over all others in 
the religious future of humanity. In so passing we 
seem to exchange grand but vague and confused 
visions of the night for the clear steady light of day. 

For there can be little vitality of faith in this veiled 
Monotheism, in which the One Supreme Being is (so 
to speak) hidden behind the lesser deities, who seem 
to be nearer humanity, and so attract to themselves 
the worship of fear or love. Still less can there be any 
such moral vitality in the contemplation of “the 
Absolute Being, unknown and unknowable”, in which 
the higher philosophies take refuge from what they 
despise, or, perhaps, contemptuously tolerate, as popu- 
lar superstitions. What any vital religion needs is 
the consciousness of a God infinite indeed and eternal, 
but One who reveals Himself to man, who cares for 
and inspires man, and whom in measure man is able 
to know and to love, 
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It is precisely this consciousness which is the sub- 
stanee of the religion of Israel, brought out with 
living power in various forms—historical, legal, pro- 
phetical, philosophical—in the Old Testament record 
of God’s gradual revelation of Himself. In that 
record we note everywhere the union of these two 
fundamental truths, vital to all religious faith. There 
is, onthe one hand, the truth of God, the revelation 
in a grand simplicity of One true and living God, 
eternal and infinite, the Source of all life and being ; 
there is, on the other, what we may call the truth of 
humanity, as made in the likeness of God, and there- 
fore capable of knowing Him and loving Him, and 
rendering to Him a service which is perfect freedom, 
and which He is pleased to accept and to bless. 

Thus in the sublime record of Creation we find 
clearly and vividly brought out the origination of all 
being in the Creative Word of God, and the evolution 
of all the stages of that being on the earth under the 
Divine purpose and the Divine blessing. But there 
is at the same time the recognition of humanity, as 
not only the crown and consummation of that Divine 
order, but as “made in the image of God”, as sub- 
jected to His revealed law, and as having a simple 
familiar intercourse with Him. 

Thus again at the opening of the history of our 
present dispensation, after the Flood we read of a 
“ Covenant” of God with man. True it is that (as has 
been remarked again and again) the Divine covenants 
with humanity originate in His Will calling men to 
Him; that they are covenants of simple unconditional 
blessing from His love; that they requirefrom man only 
to believe His promise and to act on that belief. But 
still the very phrase implies His gracious recognition 
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of a freedom in man, which He will neither coerce by 
the order of His Providence nor absorb by an irre- 
sistible power of His Spirit. They at once demand 
the free adhesion of faith, and recognise that by His 
Will it is necessary for the working out of His purpose 
in humanity. 

So, once more from the beginning, in the call of 
Abraham, of the long history of Israel and the pro- 
mise of a special Covenant with them as a chosen 
people, in whose seed nevertheless all families of the 
earth were to be blessed, we have the same twofold 
revelation of God and of man. He is “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob”, known (if we may so 
say) in a simple familiarity, caring for, directing, and 
blessing their ordinary life. Yet He is, on the other 
hand, known as the Infinite God, the “God Almighty” 
of infinite power and universal ruler over all created 
beings, and as “The Judge of the whole Earth” 
in an infinite and eternal righteousness, who know no 
limit of partial favour, but who by His very nature 
“ must do right” to all whom He has made. In the 
one, conception is the secret of the faith of a childlike 
confidence ; in the other, of the faith of a reverent 
adoration. 

So we pass on, next, to the critical period of the 
Exodus—the birth of Israel as a free nation—and 
the renewal, not without solemn sacrifice, of the 
Covenant with God, only with the sterner warnings 
of the Law, and the graver consciousness both of the 
Divine majesty and of the dread human responsibility 
before Him. Yet once more the same twofold con- 
ception of God meets us. He is proclaimed as Jehovah, 
the special God and ruler of Israel, to whom all the 

institutions of its laws, all the privileges of its citizen- 
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ship, all the rites of its sacrifice look for their sanction. 
But yet, the very name of Jehovah—“I am He that 
is’, as the Greek version renders it—describes Him 
as the One eternal Being from whom all created 
substance and all created life are derived, and to whose 
dominion there can be no limit. The faith of Israel 
was in some sense a national faith, consecrating the 
life of a chosen people; but it was also to be a faith 
absolute and universal to that whole humanity, which 
was to be gathered in His own good time into the 
blessing of a greater covenant. The people, indeed, 
might fail to grasp this higher conception; they might 
think of Him as but one of many tutelary national 
gods, only greater and mightier than the rest. But 
the germ of the higher and greater faith was always 
there. Under the prophetic teaching of the future 
it was to be cultivated and developed, till it reached 
its climax in that great Revelation, “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord Jehovah is One God, and thou shalt love 
Him’, and Him only, “ with all thy heart, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength.” And, while it is true that this faith in 
God was emphatically a faith of Israel as a whole, 
deep consciousness of its call to be a people of God, 
yet both from the prophetic teaching and still more 
from the responsive utterances of the Psalms through 
all the ages, we see plainly that it was, on the one 
hand, stamped with an intense individuality of each 
soul as face to face with God, and, on the other hand, 
with an absolute universality of tone, as expressive 
of the relation of all humanity to Him who made all 
and who loves all that He has made. 

But this all important characteristic of the religion 
of Israel comes to its perfection in that Messianic 
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expectation, which through all the ages of the regal. 
and prophetic period is stamped with growing and 
deepening emphasis on all the elements of the Scrip- 
tural Revelation. For in the promised Messiah, Deity 
and humanity are not only to be brought into covenant 
with each other, but are to be made one. On the 
one hand, He is to be very man—the seed of Abra- 
ham, the son of David, the true Prophet, Priest, and 
King of Israel, and through Israel of all the nations 
of the world; He is to bear even the weakness and 
sufferings of humanity and to make Himself a sacrifice 
for its sin. On the other hand, there are ascribed 
to Him as the Son of God attributes plainly Divine. 
He is to be an Immanuel, “God withus”. He is to 
be “ Jehovah our righteousness”. He though a child 
of man, is to be called “ Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace”. In Him, 
accordingly, there is to be a new Covenant between 
God and man—a covenant spiritual, universal, eternal 
—in which all should know God from the least to 
the greatest, and His law should be written on the 
heart of humanity. Again, it is true that the people 
might fail to rise to the Divine grandeur of Messiah- 
ship; they might look upon the coming Messiah merely 
as a great temporal King, greater and mightier than 
other kings of the earth, and expect in Him simply 
deliverance from the oppression of great earthly 
emperors, But still the seed of the nobler belief was 
sown in their hearts, to be developed hereafter when 
the true Messiah came. 

Thus at last the faith in the One living God was 
wrought out in Israel as a supreme and all-absorbing 
consciousness, which has maintained itself in the 

Jewish people through all the centuries, and has 
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stamped on their national life an impress unique in 
the history of the world. Gradually the old inveterate 
tendencies to idolatry were rooted out, by Divine 
warnings and Divine chastisements, culminating in 
the great Captivity, never to return in the restored 
people. Through the children of the dispersion that 
faith harmonized with itself the ideas and the influences 
of the heathen civilization, the culture of Greece and 
the imperial unity of Rome, and so furnished a 
spiritual preparation for the Christianity of the future. 

True it is, that in its own Hebrew home, this special 
consciousness of God, in resistance to heathenizing 
influences, was apt to be hardened into a stern 
legalism, and narrowed into a severe exclusiveness ; so 
that the people could not and would not acknowledge 
the free spirituality and the universal comprehensive- 
ness of the true Messiah’s kingdom. Still, even in 
its hard legal aspect it had a marvellous solidity and 
tenacity by which it was to survive even the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City and the Temple; to maintain 
a certain unity of Israel’s life through the dispersion 
over the world and through the persecutions of 
centuries ; and to become under God’s Providence the 
parent of religions greater and more powerful than 
itself, clearly destined to be dominant forces in the 
world’s religious history. 

Yet even then, although Prophecy was soon to 
cease—“ dying (as has been finely said) with the 
promise of the Messiah on its lips ”—still the Psalms, 
not least those of the post-Exilic period, kept alive 
and fostered a true spirituality of faith far above 
and beyond the mere observance of the Law, and the 
excessive reverence for its minutest details which 
grew into the Pharisaism of the future. 
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VIII. It was unhappily under this last aspect that 
Judaism became the moulding and inspiring force of 
all that was best in the religion of Islam. That religion 
is in itself a retrogression towards a stern barren 
Monotheism, which ignores or overbears that element 
of free and spiritual humanity recognized in ever 
growing clearness in the dispensation of the Old 
Testament, and has no future of a_ perfected 
unity between God and man in a Divine Messiah. 
It is a religion of the Law rather than the Spirit ; 
it has proved itself accordingly incompatible with 
the advance of freedom, enlightenment and true 
civilization; it seems indeed, to ignore all human 
co-operation with God, except that of absolute obedi- 
ence and resignation to an irresistible Order of His 
Providence; it tolerates polygamy and slavery, and 
seeks to propagate itself by the sword of matured 
power. The Christianity against which it victoriously 
asserted itself in the Hast was a corrupted and en- 
feebled Christianity which had lost its freshness and 
simplicity, and with these its moralizing and spiritual- 
izing force. Its stern dominion seems to rest as an 
oppressive and desolating despotism over what were 
once free and progressive regions of the world. But 
it is nevertheless a striking and ever formidable 
exemplification of the might of an earnest faith in 
the One God, which counts some hundreds of millions 
of devoted adherents, which proves itself a conquering 
power over mere heathenism, which, as a missionary 
force, confronts (as in India and Africa) the advance 
of Christianity itself. With all its limitations and 
imperfections it has something of the faith “ which 
overcometh the world”. 

How that gradual Revelation of God and man 
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is completed in the Gospel, and the Messianic ex- 
pectation of a perfected unity of God and man more 
than fulfilled in the kingdom of Christ; how Chris- 
tianity as both a religion of God and a religion of 
humanity has in it at once the solidity and repose 
of rest on the Eternal Truth and the life of continuous 
progress through all changes and developments of 
human history; how accordingly it is by universal 
confession the one advancing and victorious religion 
of the world, we shall consider in the next Lecture. 
IX. Meanwhile the consideration of the actual 
spiritual history of the world brings out to us most 
vividly the conviction that the law of faith in God 
is a universal law of human thought, and a supreme 
force in human history. It must be added, moreover, 
that the sense of dependence on God, which belongs 
naturally to our humanity, simply as finite and as 
conscious that it is only one element ina great Divine 
Order, is immeasurably deepened in that humanity by 
the conviction of sin, as throwing it (so to speak) not 
only on the righteousness and love but on the mercy 
of God, and crying to Him not only for strength but 
for salvation. The mystery of moral evil in our 
nature, striving against God—whether as vice, a sin 
against ourselves, or as crime, a sin against our fellow 
men, or as sin, properly so called, against the eternal 
righteousness of God—breaks down all proud. self- 
confidence ; it makes the worship of humanity impos- 
sible ; it finds no hope of remedy in the contemplation 
of Eternal Law, fulfillmg or avenging itself; nay, 
rather (as St. Paul emphatically testifies) feels the 
condemnation and wretchedness of sin all the more in 
proportion as it realizes more vividly the awful ma- 
jesty of that Divine law. So it bids and almost forces 
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the soul to seek free forgiveness from the mercy of 
a true Father in Heaven. It is by no accident that 
in religious thought faith and repentance are indis- 
solubly united: for the consciousness of God makes 
man “abhor himself and repent in dust and ashes”, 
and the consciousness of sin intensifies the earnestness 
of faith in some power to redeem and save. This 
aspect of human faith manifests itself in the all but 
universal rite of Sacrifice—crude and grossly material 
in uncivilized humanity, systematizing and at the 
same time spiritualizing itself in the great religions 
of the world, and wrought out with singular perfection 
in the revelation to Israel. For over and above the 
idea of a glad and reverent fellowship with God, re- 
presented in the Peace Offering and Thank Offering 
of the Mosaic Law, and the graver idea of the self- 
dedication of the worshipper, even to death, which is 
represented in the whole Burnt Offering, there emerges 
universally the more mysterious idea of Atonement or 
Propitiation shadowed out indeed in the Sin Offering 
and Trespass Offering, but looking onward to a higher 
and more spiritual reality, of which these were but 
types. How the inner meaning of such propitiatory 
sacrifice is revealed in the great Christian mystery 
of the Cross, and how accordingly Christianity and 
Christianity alone grapples victoriously with the dread 
mystery of evil, we shall see hereafter. But the sig- 
nificance of this general prevalence of Sacrifice, in its 
bearing upon the law of faith in God, cannot be 
ignored in any study of the religion which, in one 
form or another, is (as has been already said) in pos- 
session of the whole world of humanity. 

So, therefore, it is clear that through the imperfect 
forms of faith and worship and through the gradual 
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evolution of a Divine Revelation, there grows upon 
us the ultimate faith in One true and living God, 
having Fatherly relation to man—God over us in His 
Eternal and Infinite Being, as the Source of all 
created life; God with us, by His Providence, watch- 
ing over our life, individual and collective, and 
guiding it to an appointed end; God in us by His 
Spirit, quickening, inspiring, sanctifying, but not 
coercing or overbearing the free spirits of men. It 
is this faith which in various degrees gives vitality 
to all religion ; it is this faith which, as we shall see, 
came to its perfection in true Christianity. 

X. In regard to it, there are certain conclusions 
to which the inquiry forced upon us by the critical 
and novel conditions of our time most clearly leads. 

(a) First, that since some faith in God, recognising 
a Superhuman and Divine Personality, has been the 
leading and quickening force of humanity in general, 
in all ages and under all conditions of development, it 
must be regarded as a spiritual law of that humanity, 
and, as such, bound up with its national progress. It 
follows that it is not Faith, but Unbelief—whether 
positively Atheistic or negatively Agnostic — which 
has to justify itself, both in theory and by practical 
fruits. In setting aside the inherited wisdom of the 
ages, it must show substantial reason against the stern 
declaration that it is “the fool who says in his heart, 
There is no God”, or (we may add) who says ‘ I do 
not know whether there is or is not a God, and 
I think it vain to inquire’. <A purely negative 
position on a subject which concerns the very life of 
our life is, except as a temporary halting place in 
thought, absolutely intolerable. A stoic self-worship, 
if ever it was conceivable as a. practical reality, is to 
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modern thought impossible, in view of the ever-grow- 
ing sense of a greater unity, of which our individual 
being is but a part, and of our profound consciousness 
of imperfection—moral, intellectual, spiritual—in our 
own humanity. A worship of Nature, which must be 
alternately of a Pantheistic Soul of the Universe, is 
incompatible with our indestructible consciousness of 
the individuality of freedom and moral responsibility. 
A worship of collective humanity, over and above this 
same incompatibility, must give way before the pain- 
ful experience of the mingled good and evil, folly 
and wisdom, of the public opinion, ard feeling, and 
practice of human society. What, after all, can meet 
all the needs, and accord with the necessary conditions, 
of our life, except that faith in God, which in various 
forms and degrees of perfection, mankind has sought 
for and accepted as its guide ? 

(4) This universal prevalence of faith in God over 
the world seems, in the next place, to be closely 
connected with the fact that such faith proves its 
adaptation and necessity to man’s whole nature in this 


—that itfis from the first our best guide along all the” 4 


lines of human thought, and at the same time is 
gradually perfected,as we pursue them. As the intellect 
seeks to advance from the things and beings that are 
visible to the knowledge of the great laws by which 
they are governed, and through these to the great 
ultimate cause from which they proceed, the con- 
ception of a supreme will and a supreme design and 
purpose, inherent in that cause, and implying in it a 
true Personality, which is the instructive conclusion 
of faith, is seen by the most advanced philosophy to 
be the only conception meeting all the facts and 
establishing itself by scientific investigation. By 
D2 
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that philosophy some cruder aspects of faith may be 
corrected, and some superstitious excrescences may 
be removed; but the faith itself is rationalized, and so 
deepened. Faith, we may say, anticipates reason, and 
Lis perfected by reason. So again it is in regard to the 
f@ontinual advance of the moral sense through all the 
laws and institutions by which our ordinary life is 
governed towards some ultimate and eternal basis of 
righteousness. That basis cannot be a merely imper- 
sonal and abstract law; for we know that, even in 
our lower experience, such law cannot perfectly express 
the righteousness which adapts itself to all conditions, 
and to all characters. There is a truth in the old 
proverb, Summum jus summa injuria, which even in 
human government has to be met by the prerogative 
of suspension and dispensation in the work of the 
law-giving authority. Thesupreme righteousness can 
be conceived as a will of perfect wisdom as well as 
perfect righteousness—in other words, a supreme, 
infinite Personality. Such is the instinctive conclu- 
sion of faith, acknowledging all unchanging moral 
commandments to be the utterances of the Divine 
Voice, and expressions of the Divine Nature. Such, 
also, is the maturest conclusion of that which com- 
mends itself to us as a thoughtful philosophy, but 
which our Lord reveals to us as a witness of the 
Divine Spirit “to the world of sin, and righteousness, 
Vand judgement”’. So, once more,from the first thoughts 
of instinct faith passes to the third thoughts of maturest 
conviction. It guides conscience, and is perfected by 
conscience. So, once more, it is in regard to the pro- 
found capacity of affection, the first to awake in our 
nature and the last to die out, if indeed it can ever die. 
It draws the soul in all its faculties towards earthly 
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objects through all the network of ties, by which 
mankind is bound together. Yet the attachment to 
these, both by its reality and its experience of their 
imperfection, is an education of the soul to some 
higher and ultimate development. What shall our 
supreme object be? ‘The instinct of faith in God 
makes unhesitating answer, which satisfies the crav- 
ings of that earliest and most childlike simplicity, 
which our Lord declared to be a condition of entrance 
into His kingdom. But that same answer, rational- 
ized (so to speak) to a full maturity, is the conclusion 
of the profoundest psychology, and the fullest spiritual 
experience. For there is no ultimate love, except that 
of the whole mind, and heart, and strength ; and this 
can only be given to a Personality, infinite and eternal. 
There is a deep truth in St. Augustine’s famous 
saying that God has made the heart for Himself, 
and it is restless and disquieted till it finds Him. So 
* faith spiritualizes love and is perfected in love”. In 
all the aspects of our higher nature faith proves itself 
a true law of humanity in the abstract. It is no 
wonder that, as we have seen, it manifests itself in | 
many forms through the whole concrete humanity. 
(c) Nor can we, in the third place, doubt that at) 

the present moment, at least as much as in the past, i 
religious faith shows itself the most powerful of all 
the forces which sway the history of the world. There 
is, indeed, a marvellous power of stirring men to 
action and to sacrifice in the enthusiasm for some 
great principle, especially some great moral principle. 
There is a greater power still in the enthusiasm of 
humanity, the faith in some great leader or eloquent 
teacher of men, the loyalty to nation or race, or to 
some supreme ruler who represents them. But these 
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are as nothing compared with the ineradicable and 
irresistible power of faith in God, and a devotion, 
even an ill-guided devotion, to His service. It is 
unhappily true, that its dominant power acts for evil 
as well as for good, for internecine struggle as well 
as for unity among men. Just so far as such faith is 
misguided and unsound, narrowed to fanaticism or 
perverted to superstition, it must yield, as it always 
has yielded, fruits of almost immeasurable evil, which 
have been the shame of the believer and are the taunt 
of the unbeliever. Just so far again as it seeks to 
do spiritual service by unspiritual means, and dares 
to arrogate to itself the function of pronouncing 
and executing the judgement, which belong only to 
God, it may work fatal mischief to the cause which 
it loves. But to seek to ignore or destroy faith, in 
fear of these evils, would be simply to “make a 
spiritual solitude and call it peace”; it would be 
to buy quietness at the price of life. Happily, 
it is an attempt which has always proved impos- 
sible; nor does the impossibility seem to diminish 
as the world grows older. The only true wisdom is, 
therefore, to purify, to deepen, and to spiritualize 
faith ; and it is the sense of this wisdom, which is the 
soul of the ceaseless efforts of Christians to propagate 
the faith, which they hold to be the very crown and 
consummation of the universal law of faith, not de- 
spising or ruthlessly destroying lower forms of faith, 
absorbing them into its fuller and higher life. What 
1s the distinctive essence of that faith, and on what 
its acceptance is based, it is therefore all-important 
to inquire. 

The final result, however, of our general considera- 
tion of the great subject with which we started seems 
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undoubtedly to be this—that the real question for 
humanity 1s not whether we should believe and do 
believe, but in what, or rather in whom, ought we really 
to believe? Unless each soul can be a self-sufficing and 
independent personality, it must rest in faith on some 
higher personality ; and it can only rest absolutely on 
a Personality which is Infinite and therefore Divine. 
How that Personality, which humanity is always 
seeking after and in some degree finding, can be 
known with certainty, is the one all-important ques- 
tion. It is the question which we Christians hold to 
have been answered for ever in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What that answer is we shall go on next to inquire 
from Him, as from One who has “the words of 
eternal life”. 
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LECTURE II 
IN WHOM DO CHRISTIANS BELIEVE? 


THE ESSENCE OF THE BAPTISMAL FAITH. 


I. “Ye believe in God.” Our Lord’s confirmation of the 
general Law of Faith, ‘‘ Believe also in Me.” His stupendous 
claim of faith absolute and eternal in Himself. II. The great 
contrast of His personal humility and self-effacement, as Son 
of Man, and His gradual Self-Revelation starting from the 
religion of Israel as perfected in the Prophethood, Kingship and 
Priesthood of the Messiah. III. The Revelation of the King- 
ship of Divine Power in Miracle; the Revelation of Divine 
Prophethood in Teaching; the Revelation, chiefly to His 
disciples, of the Divine Priesthood of Salvation—all coming to 
a climax in the first three Gospels. IV. The deeper Self- 
Revelation in the Fourth Gospel—accepted in the Apostolic 
teaching of Christ risen, Christ crucified, Christ the Incarnate 
Son of God. V. His Revelation of the Spirit, not only in His 
working, but in His Divine Personality in the Godhead. VI. 
The full Baptismal doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
—pervading the Scriptural teaching—developed in the Catholic 
Creeds— expounded and enforced in Rules of Faith and Worship, 
and applied in Christian Blessing. VII. Conclusion. The 
essence of the faith of Christendom. 


From the consideration of the Law of Faith as 
a Law of Humanity, ascending from faith in Nature 
and faith in Man to the supreme faith in God, we 
pass now to what most practically and most intimately 
concerns us—the question, What is the distinctive 
and essential characteristic of Christian faith? “In 
whom do Christians believe ? ”’ 

I. The answer is given in those marvellous words 
which St. John records to us (John xiv. 1), as opening 
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our Lord’s last converse with His disciples on the 
eve of the Passion, “Ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me.” For it is the acceptance of those words, 
with mind and soul and spirit, which has been the 
One faith of the whole Church of Christ in all ages— 
the faith, therefore, which lies at the very root of 
our own Christianity. 

“ Ye believe in God.” In this declaration, addressed 
through the Apostles, not only to all Israel but to 
all humanity, our Lord sets the seal of His Divine 
Sanction on that truth which St. Paul proclaimed at 
Athens, that “God had made of one blood all nations 
of the earth, that they might feel after Him and 
find Him.” We have seen how all study of the 
religious history of mankind tends to confirm that 
apostolic proclamation, showing us that faith, as the 
free dependence on other personality than our own, is 
a necessary condition of human nature and therefore 
of human life; and that man cannot rest till, directly 
or indirectly, clearly or obscurely, from all faith in 
finite personalities, he ascends to faith in One 
Supreme Personality—some true and living God. 
Our Lord Himself, moreover, not only confirms that 
truth, but reveals it with a new clearness and 
a transcendent certainty. ‘No man hath seen God 
at any time”; and, as invisible, He is too often 
unknown, or known but partially. “The only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
revealed Him” to all, even to the simplest souls. 
The “Our Father which art in Heaven” of His own 
prayer stamps that revelation emphatically on all 
Christian faith. 

* Believe also in Me.” In these simple authorita- — 
tive words is expressed a tremendous claim, impossible, 
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even monstrous, for any mere Son of Man. It is 
a claim for a faith, commensurate (so to speak) with 
the faith in God, and, therefore, like that faith 
absolute and universal. Even by His inspired 
messengers—the Prophets of His highest revelation— 
God could only reveal Himself “in divers portions 
andin divers manners”, They served their generation 
by the will of God, and through that generation they 
léft behind a word to be transmitted to other 
generations. But nothing short of the fullness of 
Divine wisdom and foreknowledge can claim au- 
thority over all the countless characters and 
destinies of man, and all the ages, past and future, 
each of which has its special needs and capacities. 
To apply well-known words, all mere servants of God 

They have their day and cease to be: 

They are but broken lights of Thee ; 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
It must strike us as a kind of virtual idolatry, when 
for the founders of religions, acknowledging them- 
selves to be only prophets, even if greater and holier in 
degree than their fellow men, there is claimed anything 
like a universal allegiance, not only from their con- 
temporaries, but from all generations to come. Only 
if our Lord Jesus Christ is what His Church has 
always proclaimed Him to be—Very God of Very God 
—can this tremendous claim of the text be justified. 
To it, indeed, there can be one of two answers—the 
answer of an implicit and adoring faith, or the 
answer of those who rejected that claim with strong 
indignation, either holding Him to be beside Himself 
or taking up stones to cast at Him as a blasphemer. 

Under what special aspect is this absolute faith 

claimed for Him? The context of the whole converse 
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with the Apostles, which the text opens, plainly 
answers the question. For it sets Him forth as the 
Way the Truth and the Life—as the revealer of the 
whole Nature of the Godhead, in itself and in its 
relations to humanity. Some belief in Divine Reve- 
lation and Inspiration belongs necessarily to any 
vivid faith in a living God. For, if we are in any 
degree to know Him, it must not be by our unaided 
strivings after Him, but by His revelation of Himself 
to us. And, if we are to be able to understand and 
transmit the Revelation so given, it must be by the 
enlightening and quickening of a Divine Spuit acting 
upon the finite spirits of men. The motto of the 
prophetic teachers of Israel is the clear embodiment 
of a universal truth—‘ The Word of the Lord came 
to me”, “The Spirit of the Lord was upon me”. 
But our Lord’s teaching, taking up this universal 
truth, goes down to the ultimate foundation on which 
it rests. He shows us in the One Godhead, not only 
the Divine Father, but the Divine Son as the Revealer, 
and the Divine Spirit as the quickener of spiritual 
life; and the faith in full truth of the Godhead is 
made by Him the condition of entrance into His 
Kingdom, 

II. Let us endeavour to trace the actual course of 
this teaching, for which He claims our implicit faith 
—a faith which may be prepared for by the thought 
and study of humanity itself, may in some degree 
be foreshadowed in the philosophies and religions 
of the world, and may also in measure be verified 
(so to speak) by its transcendent spiritual fruits, but 
which is still essentially a faith in the teaching of 
Him, as having the words of eternal life. On what 
grounds that faith rests we have to consider hereafter. 
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First, in regard to His gradual revelation of Him- 
self, we note throughout a striking, almost startling, 
contrast. 

On the one hand, as (to use the title which He 
alone uses of Himself) the Son of Man, He shows 
us in His own person the perfect ideal of that “ self- 
denial” of absolute humility, which He made the 
badge of His true disciples, and which He taught 
and blessed in the undying words of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Even towards man, He delights as far 
as possible to efface and sacrifice self, in presence alike 
of the enthusiastic reverence of those who believed on 
Him, and of the slander and enmity and contempt 
of the unbelieving world. So it was through the 
whole course of His life on earth ; so it was especially 
in the last scene of the Passion, when “as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His 
mouth”, But the true manifestation of His perfect 
humility is in the supreme relation to His Father. 
His one delight is to lose Himself in doing the 
Father’s will, in showing forth the Father’s glory, 
in fixing the thoughts of men upon the Father’s love. 
“T can do nothing” (He says) “of myself.” The 
word which I speak is not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me.” “I say not that I will pray the 
Father for you, for the Father loveth you Himself.” 
Even the supreme act of sacrifice He refers not to 
Himself. “God so loved the world” (He says) 
“that He gave His only-begotten Son.” In His 
example, as in His teaching, the world itself acknow- 
ledges that in this glorification of humility and 
willing self-sacrifice He has “created a new ideal 
for humanity’, In all ages His true disciples have 
delighted, according to their measure, to follow Him, 
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as meek and lowly of heart, and thus to become as 
little children in His Kingdom of Heaven. 

Yet, on the other hand, we find Him, as it were 
by a spiritual necessity, forced to a continual and 
ever-growing revelation of Himself, as far above 
humanity, as Divine in authority, and therefore 
Divine in nature. 

That teaching starts naturally from the religion of 
Israel, taking up the actual course of its revelation 
to man through the ages of the past. In that re- 
ligion the Lord Jehovah spoke indeed to every heart 
in Israel by the wonders of His Providence in their 
history, by the righteousness of His Law, by the 
mysterious significance of His Temple and its sacri- 
fices. The individuality of the religion of the true 
Israelite, brought out more and more in the Pro- 
phetic teaching, breathes and glows in the responsive 
utterances of the Psalms, which have ever been the 
inspiration of the godliness which in the inner ex- 
perience is “conscious only of God and the soul”. 
But yet at the same time this individual and personal 
knowledge of the Lord Jehovah is supplemented and 
strengthened by His revelation of Himself to Israel 
as a whole through His inspired messengers, as 
spiritual leaders and teachers of humanity. Through 
the Lawgiver, the Judge, the King, there is the 
revelation of a Divine authority and power, in which 
they are His vicegerents, to be trusted and obeyed in 
His Name. Through the Prophet there is a corre- 
sponding revelation of the Divine wisdom and truth, 
through a “ Word of the Lord”, which He is com- 
missioned and commanded to declare to the people, 
in virtue of which He is clothed by power to rebuke, 
to bless, and to promise, and which is vouched for 
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when necessary by supernatural foreknowledge and 
miracle. Through the Priest, as the offerer of sacri- 
fice and the teacher of the worship of the Sanctuary, 
there is a revelation of a Divine salvation from sin 
and death, and the Divine covenant with man, on 
which the spiritual life of the whole community and 
of the individual soul depends, and which calls not 
only for the homage of thank-offering and self- 
dedication, but for the recognition of the need and 
gift of propitiation. Through these messengers of the 
Lord to His people, the faith of the true Israelites is 
guided through the mists of uncertainty, restrained 
from wilfulness and rebellion, comforted and en- 
couraged under the consciousness of frailty and sin. 
So it is wrought into the very heart of Israel, and 
stamped upon the whole course of their natural life, 
as a chosen people of God. : 

It is to be noted that these orders of the Divine 
messengers are described as consecrated by a special 
inspiration, over and above that communion with 
Him through the Spirit, for which the Psalmists 
continually pray. All three— Kings, Prophets, and 
Priests—are emphatically the Lord’s “anointed”’, 
anointed (that is) with the spirit of power, the spirit 
of truth, and the spirit of holiness. Through such 
inspiration alone are they capable of receiving God’s 
special revelation and of communicating it to their 
fellow men, in their own age and in the ages to come. 
It must be so: for revelation and inspiration are 
correlative to each other. The one is the gift of 
a Divine light; the other is the opening of the 
spiritual eye to receive it. What has been already 
referred to in the case of the Prophet is true of all 
these chosen messengers of God. The Word of the 
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Lord came to them because the Spirit of the Lord 
was upon them. Through this they served their 
generation, and, while they claimed to guide and rule 
it in His Name, their prayer was always that noble 
prayer of Moses, “ Oh, that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets and that the Spirit of the Lord was upon ° 
them !” 

But, in respect both of the individual knowledge 
of God and the special revelation of Him through 
His inspired representatives and delegates, it is the 
essential characteristic of the ancient covenant that 
it continually confesses its imperfection, and looks 
forward in all its phases to a glorious future in One, 
who is to be in a peculiar and transcendent sense, 
the Messiah—anointed of the Lord in fullness, to 
wear, as none other could wear, the triple dignity of 
Prophet, Priest, and King. Up to Him the whole 
history of Israel was to lead; for Him the revelation 
of Jehovah through law and prophecy was a prepara- 
tion; of Him every Psalmist who lived in spiritual 
communion with the Lord was a type, imperfectly 
shadowing forth His Divine perfection; to Him the 
whole system of sacrifice, eucharistica, self dedicatory, 
propitiatory, bore a prophetic witness; into His uni- 
versal kingdom the kingdom of Israel and all the 
kingdoms of the world were to be absorbed. Now 
He is the Prophet of prophets; now He is'as King 
at once the Son and the Lord of David; now He is 
a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. It 
is, moreover, continually promised that under the ‘‘new 
covenant” of His kingdom the direct and individual 
knowledge of God shall be perfected, and all should 
know Him, even without the special teaching, from 
the least even to the greatest by the “outpouring of 
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the Spirit on all flesh”. In Him all that has 
been imperfect is to be perfected ; all that has been 
promised is to have a glorious fulfilment. 

It is strange that any student of Holy Scripture 
should fail to discern the supreme reality of this 
Messianic expectation, which stamped itself so forcibly 
on the whole of the later history of Israel. It may 
have been exaggerated and even fanciful in its older 
interpreters; but far greater, it seems, is the error of 
some modern interpretations, which obscure or question 
it. For it runs like a golden thread through all the 
elements, and especially the prophetic and psalmic 
elements of the Old Testament. In different degrees 
and in different aspects is it brought out in the 
various books, but it always underlies the revelation 
of God’s Covenant, and rises constantly to the surface 
in vivid clearness, especially in critical times, 

It is, moreover, to be observed that this prophetic 
foresight of the Messiah brings out with ever in- 
creasing clearness both His true humanity and His 
Divine nature. On the one hand, He is emphatically 
the Son of Man, the Seed of Abraham, the Son of 
David, the High Priest after the order of Melchizedek, 
the King of all humanity, in whom all nations of the 
earth are to be blessed. Yet at the same time we see 
that, especially in the later fullness of prophecy, to 
Him are ascribed attributes virtually Divine. He is 
the Immanuel, “God with us”; though He is a child 
born to us, yet He is “the Mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace”; He is “Jehovah 
our righteousness”’; He is the “ Lord who shall come 
into His own Temple”. How these true natures are 
to be united in Him Israel, of course, knew not; in 
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probably predominated, and they shrank from the 
ascription even to the Messiah of the Divine incom- 
municable attributes of Jehovah. But the prophetic 
witness stood out in unmistakeable significance, in 
a true although imperfect foreshadowing of that 
which was to be revealed hereafter. 

III. It is accordingly from this culmination in the 
Messiah of the ancient Covenant of Israel that our 
Lord starts (so to speak) in His self-revelation. It is 
first as the Messiah that He claims their allegiance 
by the threefold manifestation in Him of a Kingship, 
Prophethood, Priesthood, above all mere humanity. 

Through all His earthly ministry, especially to the 
simple and impressible people of Galilee, He shows 
Himself as associated with the Holy Ghost in Divine 
power, of miracle over Nature and over Humanity. 
It was power absolute over Nature, but over Humanity 
(for so He willed it) conditional on the fellow-working 
of man through faith. It was a power mainly exer- 
cised in beneficent redemption of man from sickness 
and demoniacal possession, from suffering and death ; 
but occasionally in quasi-creative dominion over the 
material world. It was a power, moreover, which 
He Himself claimed as a sign of the true Messiah- 
ship, in answer to the question of St. John Baptist 
through His disciples, and which He expressly de- 
clared to be the visible symbol of the higher spiritual 
authority to forgive sins, belonging to Him only, because 
He is Son of God as well as Son of Man. In such 
miracle it is emphatically said by St. John, “ He mani- 
fested forth His glory” that His disciples might believe 
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miraculous power had been from time to time granted 
to the inspired messengers of Jehovah. But in Him 
it stood out unique in its inexhaustible fullness, and 
in the authoritative tone of Divine command (“I will: 
be thou clean ”’) which was harmonized with His con- 
stant declaration of fellow-working with the Father. 
No supposition of illusion or imagination is possible, 
if the record of the publicity, the oreat scale, the con- 
tinual frequency of His miraculous working is sub- 
stantially true. Only, indeed, through it is the 
narrative itself intelligible to us; for only through it 
can we conceive how One who seemed to be only 
a Galilean peasant,’ with no earthly support of His 
Kingship over the world, could have so dominated the 
souls of the multitude that on His final triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem all the world’(as His enemies 
bitterly complained) should have gone after him, and 
gladly hailed Him as their promised Messiah. And 
all these lesser manifestations led up to the supreme 
miracle of miracles, in the Resurrection from the dead 
according to His own promise, in which, indeed, they 
seemed to be (so to speak) so absorbed that on it, 
almost alone, the Apostolic witness of the future 
rested ; because in it alone the true meaning of His 
atoning death was brought out. In St. Paul’s grave, 
emphatic words He was “declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the resurrection from the dead”. In 
that power He was plainly seen as clothed with super- 
human Majesty, as a King of kings and Lord of lords. 
But, next, with this revelation of Divine power is 
inseparably united in Him as the Prophet of prophets 
—like unto Moses, and yet infinitely greater than 
Moses, 1 in the vision 1 of God face to face—the reve- 
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by the confession even of the world there was a wis- 
dom, in its simplicity far above the highest wisdom of 
this world. “Never,” said they of His own time— 
and the saying has been taken up through all the 
ages—‘ never man spake like this man,” either in 
the substance of His teaching or in the calm authority 
of its tone. So it was in the revelation of a Divine 
righteousness, the righteousness of “Truth in Love”. 
What is said of those undying utterances of that 
Sermon on the Mount, which in their essential prin- 
ciples are the law of all humanity, is true of the whole 
of His teaching, the popular teaching to the people, 
and the inner teaching to His disciples. ‘“ He taught 
with authority, not as the Seribes”’, with an authority 
(that is) which was His own, over all nations and all 
times, and not as in the merely human teaching, 
which has to rest, with unquestioning and humble 
deference, on a Divine law above it. Well might 
the world be “amazed at such teaching”. When, 
boldly dealing with the Divine Law given “to those 
of old time” He perfects it by the authoritative “ But 
I say unto you”, the plain common sense of hu- 
manity could not but see that in mere man it must 
be presumption, that in Him, therefore, it implied 
the claim of a nature which is Divine. So, again, in re- 
spect of the Divine Truth—the truth of God, the truth 
of humanity, the truth of God and Man made One— 
we trace more and more clearly the calm and authori- 
tative revelation of mystery, which no merely human 
mind can fathom. “All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.” Even to the inspired Prophets of old 
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by flashes of imperfect revelation. Their confession 
was still, “Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself”; 
nowhere is the truth, “No man hath seen God at any 
time,” brought out more forcibly. But in Him it is 
not so; He lived in the unclouded light of the Divine 
Presence: He had, by the confession of those who _ 
knew Him best, “the words of eternal life.’ Even 
in His forerunner—how much more in Himself—the 
world recognised ‘a prophet, yea, I say unto you, 
and infinitely more than a Prophet”. The Jews of 
our Lord’s time seem to have distinguished between 
a King-Messiah and a Prophet-Messiah. In Himself 
He showed them the two united in One. 

Less prominent in Messianic prophecy and Messi- 
anic expectation was the Priesthood, “after the 
order of Melchizedek.” Only in the later utter- 
ances of Prophecy do we read of the righteous 
minister of Jehovah as “ making His soul a sacrifice 
for sin”’, “justifymg many”, “purifying the sons 
of Levi that they might offer acceptable sacrifice ””— 
so bringing out the inner meaning of the mysterious 
order of Sacrifice and Priesthood here united in one. 
Accordingly we hear of the eager expectation of the 
Messiah as King and the Prophet, rather than as the 
great High Priest. For this reason probably our 
Lord did not, so far as we know, reveal Himself 
in the third aspect of Messiahship to the world at 
large. Only to His disciples did He dwell upon His 
offering Himself to death for the sins of the world, 
giving His life as a ransom for the many, giving His 
flesh for the life of the world, calling on them to 
eat His flesh thus given, and even to drink His Blood 
thus shed, if they would have the eternal life in 
Him. Only at the supreme moment on the eve 
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of His mysterious Self-sacrifice did He by the com- 
mand “ Do this in remembrance of Me”, stamp the 
great truth of His Priesthood on the Christian faith 
of all future disciples, bidding them present before God 
the memorial of His “ blood shed for the remission of 
sins,” and look up to Him as living to make inter- 
cession for them. It was a revelation to be wrought 
out hereafter in the full Apostolic teaching of the 
truth of redemption and propitiation in Him as the 
key to the spiritual meaning of the whole system of 
Priesthood and Sacrifice. 

Such then was the order of our Lord’s self-revela- 
tion as the true Messiah in that manifestation of 
Himself to His disciples and to the world, which 
forms the substance of the record of the first three 
Gospels. It came to its climax in His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, which was at once the close 
of His ministry of His earthly life and the entrance 
on the greater ministry of His death and His Resur- 
rection. Then it was that the long smouldering 
enmity of His enemies broke out against this assertion 
of His Divine mission and authority, so gladly hailed 
by the enthusiasm of the people. Then for a time 
the powers of evil seemed to triumph, to quench in 
His blood the witness of His Divine glory, to alienate 
the multitude and to scatter the little band of His 
disciples in despondency and despair. But the hour 
of darkness passed in the crowning glory of the 
Resurrection, “ declaring Him to be indeed the Son 
of God with power,” and in His farewell charge to 
the Apostles before the final consummation of the 
Ascension, we find in each of the three Gospels the 
completion of that gradual self-revelation on earth, 
which now for the first time they seemed fully to 
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eomprehend. What can be clearer and deeper in 
significance than those great words closing the Gospel 
which is so pre-eminently the Gospel of the hope 
of Israel—in the claim of all authority im heaven 
and in earth—in the charge to extend His disciple- 
ship over all nations, baptizing them in the Name 
not only of the Father but of the Son Himself, and 
of the Holy Ghost, whom He reveals and sends on 
His people—in the universal teaching of obedience to 
His command—in the promise, “Lo! Iam with you 
alway, even to the end of the world”? And this reve- 
lation of a true Divinity, infinitely above all human 
greatness, is illustrated and enforced in the other two 
Gospels. In St. Mark we have the strong incisiveness 
of the charge to “ go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel of His Kingdom to every creature”’, with the 
superhuman authority of judgement, “he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized in my Name shall be saved ; 
he that believeth not shall be condemned.” In St. Luke 
the claim of all the promises of the older scriptures as 
fulfilled in Himself, in proclamation of repentance 
and remission of sins through His death and resur- 
rection for all nations and through all lands, in the 
promise to send on those who should bear witness 
to it of a power from on high. 

IV. It might seem to us that nothing could be 
added to the fullness of this self-manifestation— 
speaking now not indirectly or in parable, but with 
the Divine plamness for which His disciples had 
longed. But even beyond this we have in the Fourth 
Gospel—the “Spiritual Gospel”, as it has been called 
since the days of St. Irenaeus—the record of a deeper 
teaching still of our Lord, in part to the higher 
thought and learning of Jerusalem, in fuller measure 
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to the disciples alone,—recalled by the beloved Apostle 
in his old age, with the very purpose of showing that 
“Jesus is the Son of God”, and the source of the 
true life to those who believe on His Name”. In 
that Gospel we have, indeed, as in the others, the 
manifestation of Divine power in miracle recorded 
with the graphic vividness of an eye-witness; we 
have the utterances of Divine wisdom and righteous- 
ness, creating the new moral ideal for humanity ; we 
have the acceptance of the witness of the Baptist, 
and the homage of the first disciples to His Messiah- 
ship, and the avowal of that Messiahship to the 
woman of Samaria. But we have far deeper revela- 
tion than this. First, the revelation of His mediation 
between the countless souls of all men and the living 
Godhead, through the regeneration of water and the 
Spirit, which He gives in His kingdom, and through 
the indwelling spiritual life, which He quickens and 
sustains in those who eat His flesh and drink His 
blood—a mediation utterly impossible to any finite 
Being, in its infinite scope and eternity essentially 
Divine. Next the still more explicit and stupendous 
revelations of equality with the Father, inherent and 
Divine life; Oneness with the Father in Godhead — 
culminating in the assumption of the incommuni- 
cable Name of Jehovah, “ Before Abraham was 
Iam.” And this clear decisive witness of Himself 
is wrought out, directly and by implication, in those 
last discourses to His Apostles on the eve of His 
Passion and the great Intercession which closes them ; 
so wonderfully bringing home to mind and heart 
and spirit, at once the unity in Him of all the 
humanity which He had taken to Himself, and His 
unity with the Father in the living Godhead, “As 
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Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
may be One in us.” In face of all this self-revela- 
tion, there are (as has been already said) but two 
alternatives—the indignant rejection by the Jews of 
a conscious or unconscious blasphemy, and the accept- 
ance in adoring faith of an Incarnate God, which is 
the germ of a world-wide Christianity. 

This gradual self-revelation is illustrated by the 
progress in the Apostles of that faith, as recorded by 
St. John. At the first beginning of His ministry in 
Judaea, we read simply of the witness of St. John 
Baptist to a Saviour, “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,’ and the acceptance of 
Him as the Messiah, Son of God, and King of Israel. 
When that ministry was far advanced, and when His 
unveiling of spiritual mystery acted as a crucial test 
between real and unreal discipleship, we read of the 
great confession of St. Peter, “Thou hast the words 
of Eternal life, and we believe and are sure that Thou 
art the Christ the Son of the living God.” When 
the earthly ministry was closed in the glory of the 
Resurrection, we read of the adoring cry wrung by 
full conviction from the doubting Apostle, “ My Lord 
and my God.” So stupendous, it would seem, was 
the mysterious truth of His Divine nature that even 
to His chosen Apostles it could come home only thus 
gradually ; even then it had to be written on their 
hearts and lives, only the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost, that through them it might graduaily 
conquer the world. 

Nor can we fail to trace something of a correspond- 
ing progress even in the apostolic teaching of the 
New Testament itself, which embodies the gradual 
accomplishment of this triumphant witness. While, 
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indeed, the whole truth of Christ is so essentially one 
that it is implied in its entirety at every stage, yet 
different phases of it are clearly prominent at different 
stages in its evolution. 

In the utterances (recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles) of St. Peter to Israel on the Day of Pente- 
cost, and at the beautiful gate of the Temple; in his 
first message to the Gentiles in the house of Cornelius ; 
in the sermon of St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia, and 
in his pleadings before the Sanhedrin and before 
Agrippa, the witness is emphatically of Christ risen, 
declared by that resurrection to be indeed the Messiah 
of Prophecy, the Lord and King of a world-wide 
kingdom of heaven. With that witness is inseparably 
connected the proclamation of His triumph in the glory 
of the Ascension and His sitting at the right hand of 
God, and the future coming to judgement. And that 
same witness is carried on in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, and the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, till it 
comes to the climax in that glorious chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, which sets forth His 
resurrection as the pledge of His conquest of sin and 
death for all humanity, and the earnest of the future 
resurrection of all who sleep in Him. All this clearly 
implies in Him a Nature superhuman and Divine; it 
takes up the fullest significance of Messiahship, but 
goes far beyond it. 

But it leads on naturally to another phase in the 
evolution of Christian faith. For the question arises, 
“ How can this resurrection, in spirit now, and in 
the whole nature of man hereafter, be realized by 
humanity as it is in this world, groaning under the 
bondage to sin and death, which it cannot break ?” 
And the answer can only be given in that further 
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witness which St. Paul declared to be the one truth, 
which he cared to set forth at Corinth—the truth not 
only of Christ, but of Christ crucified for the salvation 
of all humanity, Jews and Gentiles alike. 

In the great Epistles of his third missionary jour- 
ney—against the exclusiveness of Jewish legalism, 
and the trust in human power of self-redemption—it 
was his special charge to preach justification by the 
free mercy of God through faith in the Atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and so to proclaim Him as the 
One Mediator between God and all the countless 
millions of human souls, entering, as no created 
being can enter, into the spiritual region, in which 
each is alone face to face with the All-righteous and 
All-merciful Father. “God forbid” (is his watch- 
word) “that I should glory save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” That Cross is stamped for ever 
on the Christianity of all races and all times; in it, 
as voluntarily endured on earth, and pleaded for us 
now in heaven, is embodied the very essence of saving 
faith. Through it the Christ risen and ascended to 
heaven is indeed the Saviour of the world, not only 
the King, but the great High Priest, in willing self- 
sacrifice for all humanity. Need it be said that here, 
even more than in the earlier phase of teaching, is 
impled in Him a nature essentially superhuman and 
Divine? Even of the highest created being the truth 
is written deep in all spiritual consciousness, “ No 
man can deliver his brother, nor make agreement with 
God for him.”’ A deliverer from the guilt and bondage 
of sin for all humanity must be infinite and Divine— 
one with all that humanity, and one with God. 

Yet, even so, the cycle of Apostolic witness to Him 
is not yet complete. What is thus implied in His 
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universal Kingship and universal Mediation has yet 
to be explicitly stated. From Christ risen, from 
Christ crucified, the witness of the later Books of the 
New Testament passes on to dwell on Christ the In- 
carnate Son of God. Thus in the Epistles of St. Paul’s 
first captivity, the Apostle crowns the teaching of His 
universal mediatorial headship of the undivided soul, 
of the universal Church, of the unity of all created 
beings by acknowledging that in Him “dwelt all the 
fullness of Godhead bodily”; so that “being in the 
form of God’? He claimed, as of course, “to be equal 
with God”. So again the great Epistle to the He- 
brews bases its exposition of the Divine High-Priest- 
hood of atoning sacrifice and continual intercession 
on the revelation of the Son of God as infinitely 
above all created messengers of God, prophetic or 
angelic, because “the effulgence of His glory and the 
very image of His substance One “ through whom 
the worlds were made, and who upholds all things by 
the word of His Power.” Then at last, from St. John, 
we have the completion, in his old age, of the evolu- 
tion of Apostolic witness, summing up his record of 
the deeper self-revelation of the Lord Himself. He 
sets Him forth to us as not only the Son of God, but 
as “the Word of God from the beginning, with God 
in essential communion, God in eternal deity—the 
Creator of all things, the Light of all men, tabernacling 
in the fullness of time in human flesh, so that men 
beheld in Him the Divine glory. Beyond these Apos- 
tolic confessions what can go? What can adequately 
represent them but the clear Nicene exposition of 
faith in Him as “begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, Very God of Very God, being of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made”? 
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This faith, and nothing less than this, is “the Rock” 
on which “the Church of Christ is so built that the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

It is, be it observed, essentially a Faith in His own 
word of eternal life. It may be prepared for in the 
natural human consciousness of God and in the gradual 
revelations of God which meet it; we may see in it 
the only key to the mystery of humanity in commu- 
nion with God; it may be verified by the experience 
of its unique power— intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
over that humanity. But yet in itself it rests, and 
must rest, ultimately on His own self-revelation. We 
may know, we must know, in whom we believe ; but 
our faith in Him must go far beyond knowledge. 
The motto of a living Christianity must always be, 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath revealed Him, and revealed the whole mystery 
of the Godhead.” 

V. For in that mystery of Godhead He reveals to 
us not only Himself, as the Eternal Son, but also 
the Eternal Spirit, Lord and giver of life. In that 
revelation again He sanctions the deeper conscious- 
ness of humanity and crowns the earlier revelations 
of God to Israel. 

Some conception of a Divine Spirit, quickening 
and inspiring all the countless spirits of men, belongs 
to all vital religion. For, indeed, it is but the asser- 
tion of the Divine sovereignty, not only over the 
great outer world but over the inner spiritual world 
of the human soul; it is the only reconcilement of 
its freedom, and the infinite varieties which result 
from freedom, with the unity of all humanity under 
great spiritual laws; it is simply the perfection in 
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the relation to God of the daily experience of the 
actual influence of other spirits over our own, as an 
essential element in human education and development. 
For in that influence—working as it does partly by 
simple presentation to us of truth and righteousness, 
partly by the motives of hope and fear, partly by the 
ascendency over us of a higher personality, accepted 
freely by faith and love—we recognise a power, 
which is not a compulsion, overbearing our free in- 
dividuality, but yet is a supreme and dominant 
reality. And, if we really believe in a God in whom 
“we live and move and have our being’, we cannot 
but extend and exalt that experience, so as to believe 
not only in His Providence, absolute in the outer 
world, but in His Spirit, conspiring, guiding, exalting, 
and yet refusing to constrain by irresistible power the 
freedom of the inner man. In the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how any exercise of the Divine power can be 
conditional, human thought has in all ages been 
tempted to question or explain away this self-limita- 
tion of that power, which requires in the spiritual 
world the fellow-working of man. But in the actual 
life of every day it has come by necessity to acknow- 
ledge the mystery of the co-existence of free-will 
with its inalienable responsibility, and of the Divine 
Sovereignty working out through that freedom the 
supreme purpose of the Divine wisdom and goodness. 
It is seen, moreover, that (as has been already said) 
revelation of God to the soul implies some inspiration 
from Him to enable the soul to receive it and, still 
more, to communicate it to others. 'To use the ever- 
recurring witness of the prophets, “the Word of the 
Lord comes to us” because “ the Spirit of the Lord 
is upon us”, 
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This belief in the working of the Divine Spirit 
accordingly belongs, in different degrees of clearness, 
to all the religions of men, and it is to be noted that 
it grows in vividness and power, as man advances in 
consciousness of his own spiritual nature, as some- 
thing greater and diviner than even the greatest 
forces of the world without. 

Naturally, therefore, we find it gradually advancing. 
through all the stages of the special revelation to 
Israel, till it becomes in Prophecy and in the Psalms 
a supreme and all-embracing consciousness. It is, 
indeed, in those inspired leaders of humanity of 
whom we have spoken, that its reality is most clearly 
brought out. The Prophet and, in less degree, the 
King and the Priest are anointed for their office by 
the Spirit of the Lord. But it is always implied 
that the gift is not exclusively theirs; they simply 
possess in a special and exceptional measure what is 
the privilege of humanity, as in covenant with God, 
and they long to see it imparted to their fellow-men. 
“QO that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them !” 
is the noble aspiration of the great Lawgiver. And 
it is the especial promise of the Messiah’s kingdom 
that “the Lord will pour out His Spirit upon all 
flesh’, the young and the old, the free man and the 
slaves, and that the new covenant shall be so written 
on the hearts of man that they “shall not need to be 
taught to know the Lord, for all shall know Him, 
from the least even to the greatest”. The utter- 
ances of the Psalmist in the fervent desire and the 
thankful consciousness of the Spirit of the Lord, 
which through all ages have been the very watch- 
words of true spirituality, are those of the human 
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individuality of every soul in communion with God. 
When therefore our Lord Himself is anointed for 
His ministry by the outpouring of the Spirit, and 
when in His first preaching to the people He declares 
that “the Spirit of the Lord was upon Me”, He is 
but taking up the words and the tone of the older 
revelation to complete and to sanction them by His 
Messianic authority. 

But it belongs to Him, and to Him alone, to reveal 
not only the Divine working but the Divine person- 
ality of the Spirit. That working of the Spirit to 
regenerate the soul, and to give it entrance into the 
Kingdom of God is, as He Himself said to Nico- 
demus, one of the “ earthly things ”—heavenly indeed 
in origin, but manifested on earth—which man could 
understand and reveal. But the distinct personality 
of the Spirit in the one Godhead is one of the 
“heavenly things” which He alone could know, who 
came down from heaven, and who in His Divine 
consciousness was still in heaven. And it is notable 
that, so far as we know, even He did not reveal it 
clearly to His disciples until the close of His earthly 
ministry, in converse with them on the eve of the 
Passion on the deep things of God. Then it was that 
He promised them the abiding presence of “ another 
Paraclete”’, as truly personal as He Himself, to com- 
plete His own work on earth by the gift of an 
Inspiration leading them into all the Divine truth, 
because bringing home to their remembrance and to 
their understanding its full revelation in Him. That 
Presence, moreover, He went on to teach them, 
through the unity of the Godhead, carries with it an 
indwelling of the Father and of the Son in those 
who are made His. “I in Thee Father and Thou in 
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Me” is the leading idea of the great intercession on 
earth, which we may well believe to be the earnest 
of His eternal intercession in heaven. The Comforter 
is to testify of the Lord Himself. Even to the world 
He has this function of witness. For the conviction 
of the great moral realities of sin, righteousness, and 
judgement, which He writes on the heart of all 
humanity, is to have its definite application to the 
manifestation of the Lord Jesus Christ on earth, and 
His exaltation again to heaven. But still more 
distinct and Divine in its spiritual power is the 
witness to the disciples, “‘ He shall testify of Me: 
for He shall take of mine and shall show it unto you. 
All things that the Father hath are mine.” As the 
Spirit of Truth He is thus to guide them unto all the 
truth revealed in Christ; as the Spirit of Power to 
endue them with spiritual strength; as the Spirit of 
Holiness to bring them into communion with “the 
High and Holy One who inhabiteth Eternity ”’. 

VI. Nothing can be more explicit than this final 
teaching of our Lord to His disciples, completing the 
whole cycle of His revelation of the Godhead. It 
was to be, moreover, a revelation not to the few, but 
to the many. For it has been stamped for ever on 
Christianity itself as the very condition of entrance 
into the Christian covenant in the “ Baptism in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost”. 

It is clearly by virtue of this Divine Baptismal 
institution that the great truth impressed itself on 
the Apostolic Church and upon the Scriptures of the 
New Testament—implied everywhere and ever giving 
constantly in explicit clearness. Is the unity of the 
Church to be brought out to the Church at Ephesus ? 
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It is through faith in “the One Spirit, the One Lord, 
the One God and Father of All”. Is the spiritual 
variety within that unity to be taught to the Church 
at Corinth? It is by “ the differences of gifts from 
the One Spirit; the differences of ministrations under 
the One Lord; differences of workings under the 
One God working all in all”. Is the blessing of 
God to be pronounced on the daily Christian life and 
worship? It is by the “grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the Communion of 
the Holy Ghost”. Not by abstract and formal 
definition, but by a living inspiration of thought, 
exhortation, devotion, the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity is wrought into the very heart of Apostolic 
Christianity. Certainly it is out of the Baptismal 
formula that the early Creeds of the Church, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, grew. We can trace this 
growth distinctly in the development of what we call 
the Apostles’ Creed—the great Creed of the Western 
Churech—a free and gradual development, with varia- 
tions of form and fullness in different ages and in 
different branches of the Church, but with unity of 
essential substance. For that substance is the simple 
expansion of the threefold confession of the Baptismal 
faith—the faith in God the Father, Creator of all 
things, Source of all life, which lies at the root of 
all vital religion; the faith in “His only Son”’, at 
once God and Man, through all the stages of His 
manifestation to man, past, present and future; the 
faith in the Holy Ghost and all His spiritual gifts 
to humanity in the Church of Christ. In it by uni- 
versal acknowledgement is contained in the simplest 
form the very sum and substance of the distinctive 
Baptismal faith of Christendom. Nor is the same con- 
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nexion less clear in what we call the Nicene Creed— 
the great Creed of the Eastern Church—as it was 
wrought out in the Four Great Councils, when 
speculations and heresies forced upon the Church of 
Christ a formal declaration of the essence of her 
Christian faith. For we know historically that it 
was on the basis of the varying forms of the Baptismal 
confessions of various Churches that it was framed, 
with such addition as the exigency of the time de- 
manded. And we see how it follows out the same 
threefold Order of Confession in the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost—only once with the clear 
declaration of the mystery of the Divine Nature of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and “the only-begotton Son 
of one substance with the Father” and of the Holy 
Ghost as co-equal with the Father and the Son, “the 
Lord and Giver of life”. Both these Creeds have 
stood out through all the ages of the Church, un- 
changed and unchangeable, because, like all the 
declarations of Holy Scripture, they rest on the Reve- 
lation of the Godhead by the Lord Jesus, summed up 
at the Baptism which He Himself ordained. For 
(to use well-known words) it is “the Christian 
verity ’—the manifestation in the Lord Himself— 
which “compels us”, if we believe His word, “to 
acknowledge each of the Divine Persons to be God 
and Lord’. In that acknowledgement through all its 
divisions and through all the changes of the centuries 
the Church of Christ (thank God!) is one. It is 
all sufficient for the individual Christian faith and 
Christian life for us. For it embodies, without 
seeking to explain, the mystery of the Gospel. 
But, while this implicit belief is thus sufficient 
for a livmg Church membership, yet when, in view of 
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the speculations and controversies naturally arising 
when Christianity, as the religion of the civilized 
world, came in contact with its philosophic and 
religious thought, there was demanded from the great 
Western Church, some explicit statement of the 
Catholic Faith, the answer was given unhesitatingly 
in expositions by authority, of which the great 
Quicunque Vult is the representative. It is by a curious 
misnomer that it is commonly called “ The Athanasian 
Creed”; for it is clearly not the work of St. Athanasius, 
and it is not in the true sense of the term a Creed to 
be taken up by the ordinary Christian as a condition 
of Church membership. It is a masterly exposition, 
declaring formally the substance of the Faith and 
dwelling on its infinite spiritual importance. It first 
proclaims explicitly the “worship of One God in 
Trinity and Trinity in unity”; it dwells on the 
distinctness of the Three Divine Persons and yet 
repeats again and again with magnificent emphasis 
“the One Eternal, the One God, the One Lord”. It 
next, with the same explicitness, declares the mystery 
of the two Natures, human and Divine, in the One 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is the essence of the dis- 
tinctly Christian faith. For more than a thousand 
years, at the least, it has stood forth as the definition 
of that on which the Church is built and in which it 
is to endure for ever. Whether it is within the grasp 
of the ordinary Christian mind, whether accordingly 
it is fit for public recitation, whether the enforcement 
of its necessity to salvation does or does not go beyond 
Scriptural warrant—all these questions are matters 
of opinion. But in its clear and unhesitating pro- 
clamation of the Christian mystery, in face of the 
speculations, doubts, perversions of the world, it 
F 2 
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clearly fulfils an important function, and gives, as 
the Church is bound to give, “a reason”, a defence, 
“ of the hope that is in her”’. 

It is, however, not merely by the direct acceptance 
of the Creeds that the Church bears her witness to 
the fullness of the Christian faith. By a spiritual 
necessity that same witness, directly and indirectly, 
pervades her whole worship. Her great hymns of 
adoration—the Ze Deum of the Western Church, the 
Gloria in Excelsis of the Eastern—are at once out- 
pourings of devotion and creeds of confession, all the 
more impressive because informal, of the Three Divine 
Persons in the One Godhead. The Gloria Patra, 
which closes her Psalms and Canticles, stamps the 
same Christian impress on the faith of the older 
covenant. The Blessing which closes every Service 
is spoken in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

But it is perhaps in the daily Apostolic Benediction 
that the living force of the great Christian mystery 
shows itself, as coming home to the needs and the 
aspirations of the religious life of her simplest members. 
Naturally it opens with that which gives us access 
to the communion with the Godhead—* the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ”—the embodiment of His 
mediation as God and Man for the salvation of 
humanity. In it is the grace of illumination by His 
word, breaking down the barrier of ignorance of the 
Infinite Godhead; in it is the grace of Justification, 
freeing man from the guilt and bondage of sin; in 
it the grace of Sanctification, infusing into the re- 
deemed soul the likeness to God in which is the 
promise of immortality and perfection in heaven. It 
is through this Mediation, at once human and Divine, 
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that we enter into the fullness of the “love of God” 
the Father, who “ gave His only-begotten Son for us 
that we might live through Him” in the sonship of 
adoption, at once realizing that love and the very 
atmosphere of our spiritual life, and reflecting it in 
our measure both to Him and to the humanity, of 
which He has made us members, And lastly, that 
very realization of the Divine Love is the pledge of the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, by which alone we 
can know the mystery of the Godhead by being made 
*“partakers of the Divine Nature”. 

So the worship of the Holy Trinity in unity comes 
home to us day by day, not as a formal dogmatic 
abstraction of profound theology, but as a living 
spiritual reality, appealing at once to the mind and 
heart, the conscience and the spirit, and so giving us 
“the knowlege of God”, without which we cannot 
live, because in it is “ the life Eternal’’. 

VII. This, neither more nor less than this, is the 
answer to the question, with which we started, “In 
whom do Christians believe?” On what grounds that 
Christian belief rests we shall have to consider here- 
after. But before that further inquiry is made, it is 
well to impress on our minds two conclusions resulting 
from the investigation already made. First, the con- 
sideration of what the essence of the Christian faith 
is, as distinct from the secondary beliefs and inferences, 
however valuable in themselves, which have gathered 
round it, and on which, it may be remarked, turn 
most of the existing differences among those who in 
the essential facts are virtually at one. Next, the 
constant remembrance that the inquiry into its basis 
demands from us the attempt not to prove for our- 
selves all the truths which it reveals to us but to 
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show that we have adequate and abundant grounds 
for the absolute faith, which we repose in the revela- 
tion of Him, who alone can know the mystery of 
Godhead —a revelation which at once confirms all 
that is true in the natural effort of humanity to “ feel 
after God and find Him”’, and yet gives us power to 
know that “which passes knowledge” and “ be filled 
to the utmost of our finite capacity with all the full- 
ness of God”. 


Notr.—It will be observed that in the investiga- 
tions of this Lecture I have unhesitatingly taken for 
granted the genuineness and authenticity, not only 
of the Synoptic Gospels, but of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Apostolic writings of the New Testament. I have 
done so not as unaware that these have been doubted 
in various degrees by some modern criticism, but as 
firmly believing that by honest and exhaustive exa- 
mination they “have been proved to be substantially 
beyond all reasonable question. 
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LECTURE III 
WHY DO CHRISTIANS BELIEVE? 


THE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


I. Recapitulation. II. The grounds of belief in Christ (a) in- 
herited from the past, (0) witnessed also by teaching in the 
present, (c) tested by practical experience of its spiritual 
fruits, (d) studied in its evidences—contemplation of Christian- 
ity and of Christ Himself. III. The Ideal Christianity expressed 
in and developed from Holy Scripture : (a) its variety, (b) its 
unity and progressiveness, (c) its universality, (d) its undying 
vitality, (e) its Divine Philosophy, (/) its Divine Morality, 
(g) its Divine Spirituality. IV. The actual Christianity. The 
Church of Christ as Catholic (a) in space, (6) in time, (c) in 
character, (d@) unique power over the world. V. The witness 
of both marred by human imperfection, though even so all but 
irrevocable. VI. Both avowedly lead us on to Christ Himself 
—the historic Christ and the Christ of living power. VII. His 
drawing all to Himself, (a) in His perfect humanity, (0) in 
its manifestation of Superhuman Power and Kingship, (c) in 
His explicit self-revelation and the great alternative which it 
presents of indignant rejection or adoring acceptance. VIII. 
Conclusion. 


I. We have now reached the third stage of our 
inquiry. In the first Lecture we studied the law of 
faith in itself, as a universal law of humanity, neces- 
sarily ascending from faith in man to faith in a 
Supreme Divine Power, and through imperfect and 
divided conceptions of that Power, advancing to 
a virtual or actual Monotheism. In the second, 
assuming the significant truth of that natural de- 
velopment (of which Christianity is by universal 
confession the leading and victorious representative), 
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we had to contemplate the gradual revelation of the 
Godhead to the faith of humanity by the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. That revelation, starting from an ex- 
plicit claim of the Messiahship of the older Covenant 
with Israel is, first, a self-revelation by His works, 
His teaching, and His life, of a nature in Himself at 
once of perfect humanity and of essential Deity— 
gradually given by Himself, gradually reflected in 
the phases of Apostolic faith and teaching—a self- 
revelation impossible, without a blasphemous pre- 
sumption, to any mere Son of Man. Next it is a 
revelation of the Holy Spirit in His Divine Person- 
ality, as one with the Father and the Son in the 
Unity of the Holy Trinity—as a second Paraclete 
bringing home by His inspiration of mind and heart 
and spirit the whole truth of the Gospel of Him who 
is at once the Son of God and the Word of God— 
so regenerating both the individual and collective 
humanity. It is the faith in this revelation which 
is stamped by His Divine authority on Christianity 
itself, as the condition of entrance in Holy Baptism 
into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. It is this which, in implicit or 
explicit forms, runs through the Apostolic teaching 
enshrined to us in Holy Scripture. It is out of the 
baptismal confession of this faith that the Catholic 
Creeds grew up—the free development of the Apostles’ 
Creed in the West, the formal and authoritative 
composition of what we know as the Nicene Creed 
in the East. It is the essence of this faith that 
the great exposition which we inaccurately call the 
Athanasian Creed sets forth explicitly, and of which 
it declares the infinite spiritual importance. It is 
this which, in its implicit vitality, has been the very 
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life of all true Christianity, bringing home to us, in 
the daily Christian blessing, through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Spirit. And it is to be noted 
that—however this faith may be prepared for in the 
deepest human thought—however it may be verified 
by its transcendent spiritual fruits—yet it is essentially 
a faith in the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, and so 
an acceptance of His calm and tremendous claim, 
“Ye believe in God; believe also in Me.’ This— 
not less, not necessarily more than this—is true living 
Christian faith, which has proved itself already, and 
is to prove itself more completely in the end, to be 
“the victory which overcomes the world ”’. 

II. But now we have te ask, ‘‘ Why do Christians 
thus believe??? What are the grounds on which we 
accept this absolute faith in the word of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make it the moulding and inspiring 
force of our whole life? This, be it observed, is the 
true distinctive question between Christian and non- 
Christian, between the Church and the world. Our 
task, as we have said, is not to give demonstrative proof 
of what we confess to be mysteries of the Gospel, 
accordant, as we believe, with our reason, but 
avowedly going far beyond and above our reason, 
It is to show that we have grounds, which are all- 
sufficient and incapable of being shaken, for our 
faith in Christ Himself, as “ having the words of the 
eternal life”, and through them revealing to us the 
ultimate truth of the Godhead and of humanity, as 
made in the image of God. - 

It is indeed a tremendous question; to be asked 
and answered, not as an abstract question, but in its 
practical application to ourselves and to the various 
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conditions of our actual life in this twentieth century 

of Christianity. 

(a) Now, in the first place, it is always to be 
remembered that we inherit our Christianity, as we 
inherit our knowledge, our institutions, our civiliza- 
tion in all its forms, from the ages of the past. It 
comes to us “time honoured” in the true sense of 
the word, as a great living reality, which has proved 
itself the leading force, moulding and directing human 
progress—intellectual, social, moral, spiritual—and 
creating (so to speak) the very atmosphere of our 
higher life. In spite of all imperfections, internal cor- 
ruptions, external antagonisms, it has shown through 
all the ages a transcendent vitality ; if these could 
be taken away, or even diminished, it is clear that 
this beneficent vitality has in itself capacity for 
infinitely higher development. We are born into the 
sphere of its supreme religious influence; by the very 
ordinance of Infant Baptism we have claimed for our 
unconscious infancy the inheritance of its spiritual 
power to regenerate humanity. It is, indeed, the 
highest example of that inheritance from the past 
on which, under the great law of evolution, the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of human progress depends. 
We cannot stand aloof from it. Whether we will or 
no, it presents itself as a dominant force of influence, 
and it claims from us an ‘“ obedience of faith”. We 
must recognize that reality; we must examine and 
test that claim. We may accept or reject it; but 
we cannot ignore it. Its Divine Founder has Him- 

, self said, ‘He that is not with Me is against Me; 

{ _and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth.” 

we (b) Nor is this all. The individual soul is not left 

16 itself to investigate and estimate this great spiritual 
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force and this transcendent claim. It is from the 
beginning taught and educated on this all important 
subject by those who profess to speak in the name 
and by the inspiration of God Himself. To the child 
that religious education comes from parents, teachers, 
pastors; to the manhood of the world from a Church 
of Christ, of which these are the representatives. So, 
we read, Christ Himself ordained ; while He claimed 
as supreme the witness of the Holy Spirit, He added 
to all His disciples “ye also shall bear witness of 
Me”. In this be-it.again-notieed) we have the 
highest exemplification of the general law of the 
progress of all human knowledge, which comes to 
mankind generally not by original thought and 
discovery, but by teaching of those who have, or claim 
to have, superior knowledge and wisdom, both from 
individual teachers and from the accumulated know- ; 
ledge and collective wisdom of human society. — 

But it has an enthusiasm far above all others. 
By a spiritual necessity the very knowledge and 
experience of Christian faith carry with them the 
duty—which is inspired by a religious enthusiasm—of 
propagating this faith to those who have it not. 
For as it is the declared will of our Lord Himself 
that the world should be gradually subdued to Him, 
it follows that a true Christianity is necessarily 
a Missionary Christianity. 

In regard then to these two conditions of our 
actual life, the true question seems to be not why 
we should, but rather why we should not, enter upon 
this spiritual inheritance and accept this spiritual 
teaching. The onus probandi surely rests not on faith 
but on unbelief, whether the positive unbelief of 
denial, or the negative unbelief of Agnosticism. The 
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common sense of the great. mass of men—the simple 
and uneducated majority of the hard workers of 
life—wisely accept this conclusion ; they recognise the 
a priori claims of an established Christianity, and 
see, rightly enough, that it is for those who re- 
pudiate them to give some strong and imperative 
reason to justify such repudiation. i> 

(c) Pruesimdeed>itis*that on this great question 
above all others, no man can divest himself of his 
unalienable moral responsibility of judgement. For 
faith is the free adhesion of the individual soul face to 
face with the supreme spiritual realities of its life. 
Naturally, therefore, it is the express command of 
the Apostolic teaching itself that men are to “ prove 
all things” and “to hold fast to that which they 
find to be good”. ‘True faith is not simple credulity, 
it must “try the spirits whether they be of God”. 
But for men generally this proof is not so much 
theoretical as practical. If by practical experience 
they find that Christianity has a real spiritual efficacy ; 
if they find that a living Christian faith is a light 
of guidance in the perplexities and mysteries of life; 
if they find in it a moral inspiration, victorious alike 
over weakness and sinfulness within and over the 
antagonism of evil without; if they find in it an 
unfailing comfort in sorrow and disappointment, and 
an undying hope of future victory and happiness ; 
if, above all, they realize through it a true spiritual 
communion with the Divine—then they seek no 
further. In the words of Holy Scripture they “have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious”’, and it is enough, 
and more than enough, for them. How His grace 
works in the soul and why it was needful that it 
should work in the way which the Gospel proclaims, 
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they may not clearly see. But for this knowledge 
they may well afford to wait. There may be for 
them still many unsolved mysteries of God and man, 
and many perplexities which are severe trials of their 
faith. But if in spite of these they have what they 
find to be “a lantern to their feet and a light to 
their paths”, they are rightly content to follow it. 
There is a true insight in those well-known words :— 
I came to Jesus and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun; 
And in that Light of Life I’ll walk 

Till travelling days be done. ay 

(2) But while this is the wisdom and the happiness / 
of the great mass of men, yet it may be—may it well 
be—necessary to look on the great question, so to 
speak, from without and to see what, so considered, 
is the “defence of the hope that is in us ”?—what are 
(to use the common term) the evidences on which our 
faith rests, and through which we “know Him in 
whom we believe”. It must be so always for the 
Church of Christ in its unceasing witness to the 
world and its bold claim of the world’s allegiance to 
its Master. It may be so for the more thoughtful 
and more inquiring minds of the leaders of human 
thought, who cannot help longing to look into the 
deeper things of God, that they may apprehend them 
for themselves and may teach them to their brethren. 
It will certainly be so for those whose faith is actually 
so troubled and even bewildered by the denials and 
doubts of which in these days of inquiry the air is 
full, that they must seek to think out for them- 
selves, or seek to learn through the guidance of others, 
the grounds on which the faith of Christendom rests. 
In all these cases the great inquiry cannot be put 
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aside without prejudice to the vitality of faith itself. 
When our spiritual inheritance is undisturbed, we are 
content to enjoy it and strive to use it rightly, but 
when it is seriously questioned, we must study its 
) title-deeds. 

“Now what we call the Evidences of Christianity 
form a vast and complex system—historical, philo- 
sophical, theological—with many lines of thought 
converging to one conclusion. They vary in different 
ages, in virtue of their necessary relation to various 
conditions of human knowledge and human needs, but 
yet in their main essential lines they are unchanged 
and unchangeable. It would be impossible, especially 
within limits necessarily brief, to give any adequate 
account of what is really a grand literature, embodying 
the thoughts of the greatest and wisest of men in 
ages past and present. 

But, if we desire to put in broad simple outline what 
is sufficient and intelligible for simple men, the answer 
must surely be something like this. The grounds on 
which Christian faith rests are Christianity as a whole 
and Christ Himself, in whom that whole is bound up. 
In Christianity under this general aspect we must 
distinguish, without separating the ideal and the 
actual Christianity—the Christian Truth (that is) as 
enshrined in Holy Scripture, and drawn out in the 
whole system of Christian Theology and Morality, 
and the Church of Christ as a vast living body 
of men in all races and in all ages, Catholic in its 
universality both in space and in time. 

III. Let us look first at what I have called the 
Ideal Christianity. It is clear that the Bible—the 
Bible in the Church—as it has been actually given, is 
itself the essential embodiment of this Ideal Christian- 
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ity. It has to be interpreted as it has been from the 
beginning, and its truths drawn out in themselves 
and in their logical consequences, theoretical and 
practical. But nothing is an essential part of Christian 
faith, but that ‘‘ which is contained therein or proved 
thereby’. It is the all-sufficient Charter of the 
Kingdom of God in Christ. As such it stands out 
as a Book confessedly unique in its whole tone and 
character—in comparison not only with the ordinary 
human literature, but also with the Sacred Books of 
all other religions of the world; and that unique 
character is in itself the first a pricrt evidence of 
a Divine Authority in it as a Christian Revelation. 
And this evidence is, it may be remarked, entirely 
independent of the questions raised by Biblical Criti- 
cism, as to the human authorship, the date, and the 
degree of special inspiration of its various elements. 
These questions are of deep interest and infinite im- 
portance. They bear, for good or for evil, on our 
conception of Holy Scripture; they have undoubtedly 
modified that conception in our own days. But 
however it came to be the Bible as what it is, in its 
unique intellectual, moral, spiritual influence over 
humanity as a whole, in all its variations, and that 
unquestionable fact must be adequately accounted for. 

Let us look somewhat more in detail on this unique 
character. 

(a) We note, first, its infinite variety and com- 
prehensiveness, constituting it (to use a well-known 
phrase) a Divine Library. Its various books were 
written in different ages and in different conditions of 
humanity, by different authors, known or unknown, 
each having his own style and tone and point of view ; 
each having, we must believe, his own special purpose 
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of ministering to his generation. These books, more- 
over, represent all the forms of human literature 
which make up the fullness of a great library—the 
history of the earth and of man through all the 
ages; the law, which is the necessary bond of human 
society, by the teaching and enforcement of a supreme 
righteousness; the poetry, which embodies the ideal 
of human aspirations, and the intuitive insight into 
the inner realities of thought and life; the philosophy, 
which pierces below the surface of phenomena, material 
and spiritual, to the profound unity which underlies 
them; the prophetic inspiration, which believes itself 
to discern and to proclaim to others the Divine Will 
and the Divine Love to all humanity; the response 
(as in the Psalms) of human faith and devotion to 
that message from on high; and running through all 
these the recognition of the mysterious power of evil 
and of the still more mysterious salvation from its 
guilt and bondage. All these elements of human 
literature are represented alike in their simplest and 
profoundest phases, as they are represented in no 
other book, and all are pervaded as a constant and 
manifold witness of God. 

(6) Yet what is more significant and extraordinary 
still is that, underlying all this infinite variety, there 
is a fundamental unity, which makes the Bible one 
book; and a _ progressiveness—intellectual, moral, 
spiritual—which marks that unity as a living growth 
to an appointed end. What might seem in them- 
selves separate stones, brought in all ages and from 
all quarters, are built up into a great fabric, a temple 
of the Lord. Of this phenomenon, in itself unique 
and yet unquestionable, there can be but one explana- 
tion, that there runs through all this comprehensive 
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variety some supreme will and purpose and design, 
guiding a spiritual Evolution. There is in all this 
(to use a celebrated phrase) a profound “ Analogy of 
Nature” (as it discloses itself to modern thought) to 
the scriptural revelation. To the believer this ex- 
planation is clear and obvious. He finds the secret 
of this unity in the continuity of a Divine revelation 
and a Divine inspiration, which brings it home to 
the spirits of men. If this simple explanation is set 
aside, what adequate substitute can the wisdom of 
man put in its place? 

(c) But we must add to these unique characteristics 
of the Bible its transcendent universality of power over 
humanity in all times and in all stages of its progress. 
There is surely a profound significance in the very fact 
that it, and it alone, lends itself to translation into 
hundreds of human languages without losing or even 
impairing its vitality and spiritual force, and that so 
translated it comes home to the simplest and the most 
advanced civilization, and fuses them together in one 
brotherhood of faith. Nor is it less significant that 
it is the book of all classes and characters of men, 
from the simplicity of childhood to the profoundest 
wisdom of mature intellect. For it deals alike with 
the plainest and most practical realities of man’s 
daily life and with those deep and mysterious prin- 
ciples on which they rest, and. represents that 
human life, as it actually is, in its complexity of 
good and evil of the light of Divine knowledge and 
the darkness of human perplexities. It is the one 
Book, which, even if taken alone, is sufficient for the 
guidance of life; and yet it is the Book, which has 
proved itself the key to all the literature of humanity ; 
it speaks clearly to the soul even in itself, and yet it 
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has exercised all the highest intellects and noblest 
spirits of men in its interpretation and its application. 

(2) And this marvellous universality of its power 
applies also to all the various stages of time in the 
history of all the centuries. Asit has interpreted that 
history to each generation, so it has been interpreted 
by the history of human progress in experience, in 
knowledge, in discovery, in civilization. The form of 
that interpretation has varied with time from literal 
simplicity to more subtle and less obvious complexity. 
But all these varieties have failed to impair its living 
spiritual power, perhaps have tended to increase its 
manifold influence over all the phases of human life. 
As we wander through some great library there grows 
in us the thought—a thought of solemnity and some 
sadness—of the vast accumulation of the works of 
merely human literature, on which infinite labour, 
knowledge, ability have been lavished, and which 
now are all but dead as to any spiritual power over 
our present humanity. They have, perhaps, con- 
tributed something to the growth of the treasures of 
that humanity in the past; but they themselves have 
ceased to exercise any living influence. There are, 
indeed, some few partial exceptions to this decay in 
respect of the works of the highest human genius, 
inspired (as we rightly say) with an inspiration above 
the lot of ordinary humanity. Yet the enduring life 
even of these is but imperfect and limited in its scope of 
influence; translated into other tongues, transmitted 
to other races and other ages, they lose much of their 
original vitality. But there is one Book to which 
this condition fails utterly to apply ; one Book which 
is as living in its spiritual influence as ever, in spite 
of all the changes of the centuries. What must be 
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the inevitable inference? Surely, again, that it is a 
Book above all other books, that it has in it the life 
of an inspiration peculiarly Divine, which, fulfilling 
itself in many ways, is in its essence the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

(e) And what is this revelation, so unique in its 
universal and undying power over manhood? To the 
intellect it is a Divine philosophy; to the conscience 
a Divine morality; to the heart and spirit it is a 
Divine spiritual life. 

Tt is a Divine philosophy of our life—a_philo- 
sophy (that is) which sees its centre and the law 
of its whole being in God. As such it recognises 
all the facts of human nature and experience, 
as the increasing knowledge of humanity brings 
them home to us—plainly acknowledging and repre- 
senting vividly all its perplexities, contradictions, 
imperfections, but through them all revealing a su- 
preme order, an ordained growth, a sure and certain 
hope of a perfect consummation. It rests, on the one 
hand, on the truth, at once primary and ultimate, 
of a Divine Creator, infinite, eternal, incomprehen- 
sible, yet One in whom all finite creatures “live 
and move and have thew being”; it clenches as 
with a Divine authority all those convergences of 
human thought towards a true Monotheism, at which 
we have already glanced. At the same time it stamps 
with the same authority the indestructible inner con- 
sciousness of a true individual personality in man, so 
planly testified by all the languages, the literatures, 
the institutions of the world, and declares it to be, under 
a Divine Providence and the influence of a Divine 
Spirit, what the deepest human speculation has be- 
lieved it to be—an image of God in our humanity. 

G2 
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It draws the irresistible inference that, in some mys- 
terious way, the Supreme Will and the subordinate 
free-wills of men harmonize with each other, and 
work together for a foreseen and foreordained good, 
in mutual knowledge and mutual love. Yet, on the 
other hand, it first brings out to us with trans- 
cendent, even terrible, clearness the littleness and the 
frailty of man in presence of the illimitable power of 
the laws, which are the expressions of the Supreme 
Will. Nextit shrinks not from acknowledging, sadly 
but unhesitatingly, the dark mystery of each—the 
sin engrained in our humanity, which, consciously or 
unconsciously, resists that Divine Providence and the 
Divine Spirit, and by its resistance infuses the fatal 
poison of suffering, and confusion, and death, into 
that humanity not eradicated, although modified in 
form and subtlety, by growth of knowledge and 
civilization. But never for a moment does it allow 
us to doubt as to this mysterious power of evil, that 
while it is not forbidden or crushed by Almighty 
Power, it is yet overruled by a yet deeper mystery of 
Divine Love; so that for each individual soul there is 
a certainty of victory over it, if its will consent and 
lays hold in faith of the Divine grace; and for 
humanity, as a whole, there is the promise of a final 
restitution of all things, and the victorious perfection 
of righteousness and love, which we call heaven. It 
traces the ever brightening manifestations of these 
transcendent truths, ‘in divers manners and divers 
measures,” through all human history, up to the 
fullness of revelation of unity with God, and salva- 
tion from evil, by His love and mercy in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as “the effulgence of God’s glory, and 
the very image of His substance ”. 
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After all, this philosophy of life is the only one 
which makes life worth living; it satisfies, so far as 
they can be satisfied in this world, the profoundest 
thoughts and aspirations of mankind. Yet it is so 
brought home to us that it is in substance within the 
grasp of the simplest minds—the hard workers and 
sufferers who make up the rank and file of humanity. 
It is, indeed, the only medium through which ideas, 
properly so called, are grasped by the mass of men. 
In its profound simplicity it is what St. Paul calls 
a “Wisdom of God”, wiser than the wisdom of the 
world; it fulfils the gracious declaration of One 
greater than St. Paul that, hidden from the self- 
reliant knowledge of “the wise and prudent”’, it is 
“revealed unto babes”. 

(f) It is a Divine Morality, a Morality, again, 
which finds its source and its perfection in God; and 
in the supreme consciousness of Him, it stamps with 
the same unhesitating authority the witness of the 
soul of man to righteousness and love, brought home 
to the individual conscience, and implied in all the 
languages and institutions of human society. For it 
holds that witness to be simply a reflection of the 
supreme Righteousness and Love, and to be indeed 
the “witness to the world of sin and righteousness 
and judgement”, from the Spirit of God Him- 
self. This Eternal Morality in some measure em- 
bodies itself in Law—the expression (that is) of 
the Divine Will declaring itself in precept and en- 
forcing itself by the retribution, which aids the 
weakness and chastises the evil in man; and, more- 
over, bids him reverence (as ordained of God) the 
lower human laws, without which society in this 
world cannot hold together. But at the same time 
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it rises above all law, calling for the free obedience of 
the spirit in love of God and man, “denying ”’, that 
is ignoring and sacrificing “self’’, And this higher 
self-sacrifice is at once the Alpha and the Omega of 
the Bible Morality—“ the old commandment, which 
was from the beginning” and “the new command- 
ment” in Christ, to which all law is but “ the school- 
master ”’, and which He made the very sign of true 
discipleship of God in Him. It is a morality of which 
it has been truly said that it has raised the Brother- 
hood of man from a theory or a hope into a true though 
still imperfect reality ; and it has this transcendent 
power because it acknowledges that Brotherhood as 
under a Divine Fatherhood in God. And this Divine 
Morality again is brought home by the Bible to all 
humanity alike. It has, indeed, been wrought out 
by Christian theology into a marvellous system, uni- 
versal in its scope and yet elastic in its application to 
various ages and to various conditions of circumstance 
and character. But at the same time it appeals to 
the mind, the heart, and the conscience of the simplest 
humanity, and it supplies to the mass of men, not 
only a sure moral guidance, but the moral enthusiasm, 
which so raises our imperfect nature, that it accepts that 
guidance intuitively and is conscious of a living power 
within to dispel moral blindness and to conquer sin. 
And in this Divine Morality—brought home be it 
observed, not merely in formal precept but in the 
power of living example, in the glow of human 
aspiration, in the inspiring force of prophetic exhorta- 
tion and promise—there is (as in the Divine Philosophy 
of Holy Scripture) a continued progressiveness, 
through the limitations and imperfections of the older 
times, up to the full perfection of the Gospel. That 
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perfection is wrought out, first, in the transcendent 
moral power of the One Perfect Example, the only 
Example, which can rightly command the imitation 
of all mankind, in all ages and in the variety of all 
circumstances and of all characters; next, in the con- 
sciousness of a salvation through Christ from the 
guilt and power of evil, which is the one security 
against moral despondency and the bondage of fear, 
and the secret of an undying hope of moral perfection ; 
and, lastly, in the realization of a Communion with 
God in Him, through which we “can do all things”, 
by “a strength made perfect m our weakness”. So 
the Divine Morality of the Bible is ultimately wrought 
out after Christ, through Christ, and in Christ. It 
has been truly said that His Gospel created a new 
moral ideal for humanity ; it is even more true that 
it creates a new spring of moral life in that humanity, 
expressing itself in a victorious enthusiasm which has 
conquered the world. 

(yg) But this is not all. Indissolubly united with its 
Divine Philosophy and Divine Morality, there is also 
in the Bible what we may calla Divine Spirituality. 
It appeals not only to the mind and the conscience, 
but to the spirit in man, to the consciousness (that is) 
of his superiority over all material laws and forces, to 
the aspiration after perfection, to the sure confidence 
in immortality, to the craving for the Eternal. It 
teaches the spirit to find its true life, in the commu- 
nion, through the Divine Spirit, with the Godhead ; 
and it declares such communion to be, through Christ, 
the privilege of all humanity, even the simplest and 
the weakest souls, if they will only yield themselves 
to the grace freely given them. So it lays hold of that 
instinct of worship, which is universal in humanity, 
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purifying it from all corruption, encouraging it against 
all abject fear and bewildering doubt, and leading it 
from vague awe of an “ Unknown God” to glad and 
reverent confidence in “Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” Of such worship the Psalmic element of 
Holy Scripture, interpreted as it must be by the su- 
preme teaching of Christ Himself, has been and is 
the incomparable treasure house. That worship it is, 
both spoken and unspoken worship, which the Prophetic 
teaching demands and inspires. And in this aspect 
again we trace the same progressiveness through 
human imperfection up to the perfected development 
in Him, in whom the Spirit dwelt without measure, 
and whose human life accordingly was transfigured 
by a spirit of unceasing worship. Of that worship 
the New Testament gives three supreme ideals. We 
have the Lord’s Prayer of the every day life, in all its 
simplicity and comprehensiveness ; the Prayer of the 
Agony of great crises of life, expressing the submis- 
sion, not without struggle, of the human will to the 
Divine Will; the Prayer of Intercession for man, 
and aspiration after God, which brings out the deepest 
realities of the Divine Communion. Of that perfect 
worship the Apostolic writings of the New Testament 
reverently catch the spirit, prefacing and pervading 
their teaching with prayer and thanksgiving. That 
Scriptural expression of worship has been in all ages 
the guide and the ideal of the rich development of 
collective Christian prayer and praise and thanks- 
giving, coming down to us through all the centuries ; 
it is at the same time the inspiration of the private 
devotion, which lifts the simplest soul above all ma- 
terial things, and gives it a true spiritual insight into 
the things of God. 
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This spiritual power of Holy Scripture, perhaps 
even more than its marvellous intellectual and moral 
power, stamps it as emphatically a “ Word of God”; 
absolutely unique among all other books, even those 
of the highest and noblest type, even those which are, 
and which feel that they are, written in the light and 
by the grace of God Himself. For, indeed, as the 
Scriptural Philosophy of life opens to humanity a 
glimpse of the Divine Wisdom, and the Scriptural 
Morality makes him in a measure a partaker of the 
Divine Righteousness, so the Scriptural Spirituality 
gives him power to reflect and assimilate something 
of the Divine Holiness, in that consecrated purity of 
heart which is at once the condition and the conse- 
quence of “seeing God”. In it is the secret of the 
spirituality of character realized in very humble and 
uncultured lives; in virtue of which the whole body 
of Christians is a Communion of All Saints. 

Such, in brief outline, is the Ideal Christianity as 
we see it, concentrated for us in Holy Scripture, 
drawn out and interpreted by Christian study and 
Christian teaching. 

Great, infinitely great, is it in this direct influence 
over humanity. Yet to this must be added a unique 
indirect influence, not to be paralleled, hardly to be 
adequately estimated. In the Church of Christ itself 
it has created and inspired a splendid Theology, a 
marvellous literature of moral teaching and inspira- 
tion, a transcendent wealth of liturgical worship, 
infinite in its variety and yet having a fundamental 
unity. Through all these the Bible utters to the 
world the message of Christ. But on the literature 
of the world itself it has stamped a dominant impress, 
nowhere, be it remarked, more deeply and powerfully 
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than on our own English literature—so that, as has 
been well said, if the Scriptural influence could be 
suddenly obliterated, there would be blanks in all the 
greatest and noblest utterances of that literature, mu- 
tilating them and often rendering them unmeaning. 
What shall we say of this world-wide power, direct 
and indirect, of the Ideal Christianity, embodied in 
this Holy Scripture? Surely this, that the more it 
it studied in its origin, its substance, its gradual pro- 
gressiveness of development up to Christ Himself— 
the more it is tested by individual experience as to its 
manifold power over our humanity, in all its needs, all 
its capacities, all its trials—the more it will be felt to 
be a transcendent and unique reality, carrying, even 
in itself, its own irresistible evidence of the Divine 
authority of Him to whom it bears its witness in every 
line. 

IV. But this Ideal Christianity does not stand out 
simply as a transcendent abstraction. There is an 
actual Christianity—one universal Church of living 
Christian men, to which the Gospel of Christ was 
gradually given and which draws from it its con- 
tinual inspiration. This living Church is as entirely 
unique and obviously superhuman as the Ideal Chris- 
tianity itself; its very existence and character bear 
a continual witness to the truth of Christ and to its 
claim to the obedience of the world. It has, be it 
observed, the same unique characteristics as the Ideal 
Christianity—its variety and comprehensiveness, its 
universality in space and time, its adaptation to all 
the conditions, needs, aspirations of humanity. 

(a) For it is the one Society of men which has in it 
the secret of a true universality—Catholic in space, 
in time, in character. It began with a handful of 
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men, the simple, unlearned adherents of One who 
seemed in the eyes of the world a mere Galilean 
peasant ; it had its birth in an obscure province of 
a great world-wide empire, among a people proverbially 
narrow and exclusive, ‘‘enemies,” as the world termed 
them, “of the human race”; it was despised alike 
by the wisdom of the Greek and the imperial majesty 
of the Roman, and persecuted to the death even by 
their own people. Yet it proved itself at once able 
to spread among all races, to lay hold (so to speak) of 
all the threads of ancient civilization, and justify its 
claim to be the religion of all humanity. As the 
ages rolled on it subdued to itself the great Roman 
Empire; it raised and converted the barbarian races, 
which overthrew that empire, and made them fit to 
be the progenitors of the European civilization, which 
has been the dominant power in the history of the 
world. Not satistied with those conquests, it has 
gone forth into all lands to carry to all races and 
grades of civilization the banner of the Cross. It is 
even now the one progressive and comprehensive 
Society ;—a true Brotherhood of man; it has the 
promise and the earnest of a literally world-wide 
universality, only hindered or retarded by its own 
imperfection in faith and energy of love. It rightly 
claims as a distinctive title the name of “ Catholic’’, 
for this very Catholicity is the unmistakeable sign 
of a superhuman authority, given it by One who 
made all humanity for Himself. 

(2) Moreover, with this universality of extension in 
space is united a corresponding universality in time—a 
corporate immortality. Nearly nineteen hundred years 
have passed since its birth in the Upper Chamber 
in Jerusalem. In those centuries kingdoms, races, 
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civilizations once dominant, have passed away. Even 
the ideas which they represented have had their day, 
and in themselves, though perhaps not in their effects, 
have ceased to be. In the bosom of Christianity itself, 
ideas, institutions, systems, have undergone infinite 
changes of form and significance. But the Church 
of Christ is fresh still in unabated vitality, in spite 
of superstitions and corrruptions which have passed 
over it, in spite of unhappy divisions and antagonisms 
which have splintered up its unity and marred its 
strength, in spite of periods of apparent decay and 
deadness which have given occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme. Its spiritual life, if less simple and fresh 
than in the early days, is larger and more pervasive 
in its influence over humanity than ever — always 
the same in essential foundation, always new in 
variety of development. There is nothing like this 
undying permanence of a Society having a corporate 
life and institutions in the history of the world. 

True it is that the other great religions of the 
world have manifested some reality of corporate life 
and power. ven in its imperfect and perverted form 
religion always has been, and must be, the chief bond 
of human fellowship. But in none of these is there 
anything like the transcendent life and power of the 
Church of Christ. Of these religions of the world 
(be it noted) Judaism, and to some degree Mahomet- 
anism (which in its higher aspects is an offshoot of 
Judaism), are simply imperfect forms of that worship 
of the One God, which came to its perfection in 
Christianity. They, and they alone, accordingly have 
some shadow of its vitality, its capacity of extension 
and conversion and its power to move the world. The 
great religions of Brahmanism and Buddhism, which 
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brood over the unprogressive multitudes of the East, 
have in them no promise of a greater future, no 
victorious mastery over the leaders of the world’s 
civilization, no power of harmonizing with themselves 
the progress of human knowledge, discovery, culture ; 
no evangelizing expansion of extension to all the 
races of the world. No student of human nature 
and history doubts that if there is to be a dominant 
religion of the future it must be Christianity; and 
that the Church of Christ has in itself a Catholicity 
of life and power to which there is no adequate 
parallel, and a unique capacity of assimilating and 
perfecting the religious thought and energy of all 
races of men. Like the Ideal Christianity of the 
Gospel, the actual Christianity of that Church, while 
it views with an increasing sympathy of interest the 
lower religions and religious communities, with which 
it comes in contact, stands out infinitely above them 
all, How is its unique character to be accounted for? 
The answer of the Christian believer is intelligible 
and all-sufficient. For it traces the birth of this 
wonderful Society to a special and miraculous out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. But if that answer be 
set aside, the wisdom of man can find no other 
adequate to account for the unique and transcendent 
fact. 

(c) It is again to be noted that with this univer- 
sality in space and time is indissolubly connected a 
universality of adaptation to all conditions of life and 
character. As a kingdom, not of this world, it can 
harmonize its spiritual life with all merely human 
systems of government, all grades of civilization, all 
varieties of national and racial character. It can 
assimilate and mould to its own spiritual purpose 
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all the discoveries of the human mind in science and 
philosophy, all the developments of human morality, 
all the aspirations of the human spirit, all the phases 
of its Natural Theology. Not, it is true, without 
conflicts in every age, due to encroachments on either 
side, which obscure and seem to break that harmony. 
Not without ever recurring perplexity and trouble to 
individual minds and souls as to the reconcilement 
of the spiritual and the temporal, of freedom with 
authority. But these breaches of the rightful har- 
mony are temporary, or superficial ; it emerges from 
them, subtler perhaps and more complex, but deeper 
and more powerful than ever. The Church of Christ— 
in spite of the premature exultations of its enemies, 
and the perplexities of its adherents—shows no sign 
of loss of this universality of influence over all the 
varieties of human thought and character, of political 
and social conditions, which belongs to no other society 
on earth, and is surely another mark of its possessing 
its mission of unique and Divine authority from Him 
who “fulfils Himself in many ways’’. 

Nor should we omit to notice that even beyond the 
bright circle of the distinct membership of the Church 
itself, and the distinct acceptance of the Gospel, with 
which it is charged, there spreads a kind of diffused 
halo of moral and spiritual light, which tells upon 
the whole spirit of human civilization. The various 
agencies of what we rightly call “humanity ”, which 
is essentially the recognition of the Brotherhood of 
all men, and even in lower degree of all sentient 
creation, have been well designated as Gesta Christi, 
because it is an unquestionable fact that in our 
modern society their mainspring of duty and charity 
is in Christian faith, and their central stronghold is 
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the Christian Church. The “Natural Religion”, 
again, which lies so deep at the heart of the great 
mass of men, even of those who do not take up 
a distinct Christian profession, and seldom, if ever, 
join in Christian worship, is undoubtedly a reflex 
influence from Christianity—the ideal and actual 
Christianity of which I have spoken—through that 
revelation of a Divine Fatherhood, which is stamped 
upon its very forefront in the Lord’s Prayer. In 
estimating, therefore, the unique power of Chris- 
tianity, as testifying to its Divine origin, it would 
be wrong to omit this all-pervading, although in- 
direct influence. It is, may be, but a mere twilight, 
in comparison with the noonday of living Christian 
faith ; but it is a twilight of refraction and reflection 
(so to speak) from the Sun of Righteousness, which 
tells of His Presence, even to those from whom. His 
full radiance is veiled. 

V. Now it is but too plain that both these wit- 
nesses to Christ—the witness of the ideal, and still 
more the witness of the actual Christianity—are in 
some degree obscured, or even marred, by the frailty 
and the sinfulness of the humanity through which 
they are borne to us. 

The Ideal Christianity—the development of Holy 
Scripture in Christian Theology—has been, and is 
thus obscured by perversion, by unauthorized accre- 
tion, by attempts to defend the indefensible, by want 
of that right sense of proportion of faith, exaggerat- 
ing partial truth till it comes perilously near to 
falsehood. The interpretation of the Bible itself has 
too often failed to recognize the progressiveness of 
revelation, and so has treated all its parts as having 
_equal fullness of light and authority ; and has, more- 
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over, failed to appreciate the all-important truth of 
limits and degrees of the inspiration, by which God 
spoke through His servants only in divers forms and 
divers measures of truth, leading up to the perfect 
fullness of the Word of His only Son. The human 
element in Holy Scripture has been alternately ignored 
and exaggerated in its relation to the Divine. From 
all these causes the witness of Holy Scripture, in these 
days of criticism, is less simply and implicitly received 
than in days gone by, although at the same time it 
derives from this very criticism a profounder and more 
suggestive significance. 

Still more obviously is this the case in regard to 
the witness of the actual Christianity by the Church 
of Christ as a whole, and by the individual souls 
within its pale or within its sphere of influence. The 
divisions, passing too often into antagonisms, in the 
Church mar the impressiveness of its witness to 
the world—the world of heathendom, or the world 
which calls itself Christian—which, perhaps, naturally 
fails to perceive the fundamental unity underlying 
these divisions. The follies, superstitions, sins, col- 
lective and individual, of those who take up a Christian 
profession are an even more serious hindrance to the 
acceptance by the world of Him whose name they 
bear. The old proverb, Corruptio optimi est pessima, 
is fatally verified, and they make a deeper impression 
on the thoughtful mind than the evils, grosser although 
they be and more flagrant, of those who make no such 
religious profession, The seasons of apparent languor 
and deadness which from time to time pass over the 
great body of the Church seem to the unbelieving 
world to be the signs of inherent decay, and perhaps 
of coming extinction. Even the greatest and most 
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venerable institutions of the Church itself, the needful 
framework of the indwelling life, are but too apt to 
overbear and encumber that inner life, and the for- 
malism which idolized them repels the freedom and 
spirituality of the highest natures. The temptation, 
which in all ages has only been too strong to Christian 
earnestness to use in the spiritual warfare the un- 
authorized weapons of temporal force, or temporal 
motives and influences, has again and again brought 
deadly result of failure, or of apparent victory more 
disastrous than defeat. All these defects in the 
witness of the Church to Christ have been, and still 
are, the scoff of the unbeliever and the sorrow and 
shame of the true Christian who must strive and pray 
against them. : 

VI. Yet, allowing to the utmost for such defects, 
the substantial force of this twofold witness remains 
all but irresistible. The spots on our sun, although 
we see more and more clearly that they have a myste- 
rious influence, do not seriously mar its brightness or 
its supreme power as the centre of our whole system. 
Nay the very sense of imperfection has its function in 
teaching us not to idolize either the Bible or the 
Church, and at the same time reminds us that the 
witness of both expressly points beyond itself to the 
Christ of whom it testifies. 

So it is, first, in respect of Holy Scripture in all its 


various elements. Its history has its centre in the’ / 


Gospel record of His manifestation on earth; all that 

goes before it in the Old Testament is the preparation 

for His coming as the Messiah of the expectation of 

Israel; all that follows it is the proclamation to the 

world of the first Advent and the foretelling of the 

second. The law of the older times is “the school- 
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master to bring men to the righteousness of God in 
Christ”; in His teaching it 1s perfected; by His 
Spirit it is to be written on the heart in the fullness 
of the Gospel dispensation. The prophecy of Israel 
with ever-increasing clearness reveals Him as the 
Seed of Abraham, the Prophet of prophets, the Son 
of David and his Lord, the Emmanuel of the Presence 
of God with man. The Apostolic prophecy of the 
New Testament sets Him forth as the Son of God 
and man, in whose humanity dwells all the fullness 
of Godhead. The Psalmic element of response to 
the Divine revelation realizes in aspiration and devo- 
tion the communion with God in Him, in foresight in 
the Old Testament, in thanksgiving and adoration 
in the New. Every way we are taught to pass through 
God’s revelation of Himself “in divers times and 
measures”? to One who is “the effulgence of His 
glory and the very image of His substance”. We 
sin against that scriptural teaching if we fail to pass 
beyond it to rest on Christ Himself, as in His Gospel 
and His Person the Word which is from the beginning 
was and is God. 


a So also it is in the parallel witness of the Church. 


| 
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In every metaphor as in full utterance of express 
teaching, He is set forth as all in all—the foundation 
and corner stone on which the Church is built, and 
by which its fabric is built up—the Vine of which 
we are the branches—the Head in whom as a body 
it has its light and life, the extension (as it has 
been called) of the Incarnation of the Divine in 
the human, The word which the Church sets forth 
in authoritative teaching and exhortation is the word 
of Eternal life, which is directly and indirectly, 
implicitly or explicitly, the word of Christ Himself. 
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The Sacrament of entrance into the Church is the 
putting on the Lord Jesus Christ”, and the re- 
generation in Him. The worship of the Church is 
simply the representation on earth of His Intercession 
in Heaven, offered, whether in Confession and Prayer, 
or Thanksgiving and Adoration through Christ and in 
Christ. The Absolution which declares at once the re- 
mission of the guilt of sin and the breaking of its bond- 
age, is simply the Divine voice of His salvation pro- 
nounced in His Name through the lips of His Ministers. 
The great ‘Sacrament of perfection” is at once 
the full realization of the Holy Communion with 
God in Him, and the presentation before the Throne 
in Heaven of His perfect Sacrifice offered once for 
all and pleaded by Himself for us. Of the whole 
spiritual life of the Church collectively and of its 
members individually it is said that “to love is 
Christ”. “TI live; yet not I, itis Christ that dwelleth 
in me;” of its future life the one secret is that Christ / 
is in you, the hope of glory. td 

In a sense, therefore, true of no other religion, to 
learn Christianity, the ideal and actual Christianity, 
is to learn Christ Himself. If our faith is to have 
its true foundation, it must find its justification in 
that knowledge of Him through mind and heart and 
spirit, by which law in all ages He has drawn all men 
to Himself. 

It is a knowledge of Him as “ the historic Christ ” 
of Holy Scripture and of the Catholic Creeds—in His 
wondrous birth at Bethlehem, in His earthly life 
speaking as none other man spoke, doing works of 
power and love which none other man did, in the 
voluntary self-sacrifice of His death and Passion, in 
the triumphant Resurrection, the great miracle of 
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miracles, known with certainty and witnessed to the 
world by His Apostles through life and death, in the 
completion of that triumph by His Ascension in their 
sight to the glory of heaven. Those great funda- 
mental truths come to us in clear unhesitating witness, 
plainly recorded in Holy Scripture, proclaimed or 
implied in every institution and every utterance of 
the Church from the beginning. On them turns the 
whole issue of the question between a real and a 
phantom Christ, between a dream or a cunningly 
devised fable and the great central fact of human 
history. Of this whole manifestation that is plainly 
true, which St. Paul declares of its crowning fact in 
the Resurrection—that without this solid foundation 
the preaching of His Gospel and the faith of Christians 
are vain, worse than vain—a “false witness of God”. 

But it is a knowledge also of a living Christ as 
actually “the Son of God in power ”. «His is a spiritual 
power over the world as a whole, of which (to use 
Napoleon’s famous saying) its history has known no 
parallel, differing not in degree but in kind from 
the greatest earthly empires over men’s bodies or 
men’s souls. His is an effective power over the 
individual spirit and life which is testified to by the 
experience of thousands every day, who have, and 
know that they have, found in it a salvation from 
the bondage of sin and a new spring of the higher 
life. In both aspects it is confessedly the greatest 
of the powers that move the world, It is by no mere 
convention that we date our centuries from the birth 
of the Christ. It is a matter not of faith, but of 
unquestionable fact, that it marks the entrance 
on the world of a transcendent power, which has 
moulded the whole course of those centuries, and is 
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in spite of all antagonistic forces the leading and 
dominating reality of the present. The historic 
Christ and the living Christ are one in continuous 
development. In measure now, as in fullness here- 
after, “the kingdoms of the world have become the 
kingdom of Christ ”’. 

VII. What is then the spiritual result, when 
through all the faculties of our nature we contemplate 
the Christ—“the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ”’—under all those forms of that Self-Revela- 
tion at which we have already glanced. 

The answer must surely be that with ever-increasing 
power “ He draws all men unto Him”. 

(2) There is first a transcendent Power of attraction, 
even when we look upon Him simply as the ideal of 
a perfect humanity. It is, on the other hand, a 
humanity of sublime dignity and spiritual beauty— 
a humanity incomparable in wisdom and moral 
strength, in righteousness and love and purity in 
which even His enemies could find no flaw. As 
such it claimed the right to teach and command with 
authority ; and when occasion required to rebuke and 
condemn with stern and solemn judgement. As such 
it commanded the natural admiration and reverence 
of mankind. But it was also a humanity of an in- 
comparable humility and seif-abnegation, in measure 
in relation even to man, in perfection before God, of 
which it had been truly said that it created a new 
moral ideal for all ages—hard to be accepted by the 
wisdom and the pride of the world; yet the embodi- 
ment of His own teaching to the world in the Sermon 
onthe Mount. For His new commandment, excelling 
and transfiguring the old, is the Love of which the 

essence is this perfect self-sacrifice—content to be 
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“despised and rejected of men” in life—content to 
bear for men’s salvation the death of suffering and 
ignominy at the hands of those whom He came to 
save—content to make the Cross of humility and 

atience the badge of His Kingdom over humanity, 
although He knew that it must be a stumbling-block 
to man’s pride and foolishness to man’s wisdom. To 
this perfect humanity of a strength made perfect in 
weakness—living to us in the Gospel record and the 
Apostolic teaching, and reproduced in true, though 
imperfect measure in countless Christian lives—the 
world itself has turned with a deep and even loving 
reverence. Even those who go out beyond it to the 
mystery of His Divine Nature, incarnate in it, feel its 
irresistible power of attraction to Him, and often make 
it their complaint of the actual Christianity that it 
reproduces it so imperfectly. In it and in it alone 
they acknowledge an Example, which all ages and all 
characters of men can rightly follow ; and the acknow- 
ledgement, thoughtfully considered, carries with it by 
an inevitable implication the recognition of something 
in that perfect humanity which is infinitely more than 
human. For that which is merely human must have 
the limitations of humanity—limitations which are 
felt most keenly by the noblest and best spirits, just 
because they have the highest conceptions of moral 
and spiritual perfection. Even so this perfect human- 
ity draws men to Him, not only in reverence, but in 
a faith hardly to be given without measure to any 
finite being. 

(2) But its marvellous attractiveness in the Christ 
of Holy Scripture and of the witness of His Church 
is infinitely strengthened, when we note that it is set 
forth as “anointed with the Holy Ghost and with 
superhuman power”—the power of what we call 
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miracle exercising a confident and unlimited sover- 
eignty over all the forces of Nature and of Humanity, 

In this there is a “ manifesting forth ”of the glory, 
veiled under His great humility in a fullness of powers 
incapable of being misunderstood, or ignored—accepted 
unhesitatingly as signs of His Divine Mission and 
“works” of His Divine Benificence—supplying to 
the world what was the obvious, it might seem the 
only possible, evidence of a Divine Royalty in one 
who to the eyes of men was but a Galilean peasant— 
preparing in His disciples for that deeper faith, which 
was to be perfected by His teaching and His Life. 
It was (be it observed) to a humanity clothed with 
this power, that (as His enemies bitterly complained) 
the world of His own day was actually drawn, 
and that the world is consciously or unconsciously 
drawn now, and rightly so drawn. For to the 
fullness of these miracles of superhuman power and 
love He Himself appeals not only as signs of His 
majesty, but as carrying with them the justification 
of His claims of a yet Diviner spiritual authority to 
forgive and to bless humanity. All these signs, more- 
over, simply lead up to the great miracle of miracles 
in His Resurrection and Ascension, which was the 
first one chief witness borne to the world by His 
Apostles, and in the supreme glory of which their 
lesser manifestations were almost lost. For by it He 
was “declared to be” in His perfect humanity “the 
Son of God with power”, having therefore what 
no mere Son of Man could have—a right to make 
that tremendous claim to “all power in heaven on 
earth”’, to the obedience of discipleship from all 
nations, to a spiritual Presence with them “even to 
the end of the world”. When we contemplate Him 
in the reality of His perfect humanity, we must never 
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for a moment forget these signs of a Divine Majesty, 
always clothing that humanity on earth and perfected 
in its exaltation to heaven. To use St. Paul’s words, 
He is the Christ, Who lived and died for us, yea 
rather Who is risen again to the right hand of God. 

(c) But this is not all; there is a Divine Attraction, 
deeper and more absolute in force than these, for which 
indeed these are but a preparation. When men have 
been thus drawn to Him in this perfect humanity, so 
manifestly transfigured by the glory of a Divine Power 
over all the domain, physical and spiritual, of Creation, 
they come with the eager inquiry, Who art Thou? 
What sayest Thou of Thyself? And to that inquiry 
there is no hesitating or uncertain answer. We have 
traced already the gradual development of His self- 
revelation—accepted and reflected in the faith of his 
disciples. We have seen it starting from the assump- 
tion and perfection of Messiahship; going on to 
the assertion of a Divine fullness of Wisdom and 
Authority, of power of Salvation and Regeneration, 
of revelation at once of the mystery of humanity and 
the higher mystery of God; and completing itself at 
last in an explicit claim of coequal and coeternal par- 
ticipation in the Godhead itself. 

It is this ultimate Self-revelation which has the 
supreme and unique power of attraction to Him. In 
the calmness of its Divine authority—in the gracious- 
ness of its all-embracing Love and Merey—in the mani- 
festation of a perfect knowledge of the mystery of 
God and of humanity—above all in the impressiveness 
of its revelation of a Divine Personality—it meets 
all the needs and aspirations of men. So it calls 
out the response of a glad and reverent acceptance of 
mind and soul and spirit, which is the complete fulfil- 
ment of His promise to draw all men to Himself, 
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We see this absolute acceptance acknowledged, illus- 
trated, developed in the Apostolic teaching, and 
sealed by the Apostolic witness in life and in death 
for Him. We see it spreading gradually from them 
to all races, and transmitted to all times—written 
deep on the whole history of the ages, stamped on 
every mind and heart as the condition of entrance 
upon the Christian Covenant, developed in the Creeds, 
pervading the worship and whole life of Christendom. 
Only through a living faith in the Christ so revealed 
by Himself, so accepted by His disciples, are all men 
so drawn to Him as to be one with God in Him. 

For in this ultimate form humanity stands face to 
face with the crucial alternative—either to cast stones 
as at a blasphemer, or to recognise and to adore the 
Voice of God Himself. There is ultimately no middle 
course. He Himself has said “He that is not with 
me is against me”. Vain attempts have been made 
to assume some intermediate position of compromise ; 
but they have necessarily failed: and the middle 
throng of hesitation and inconsistency has melted 
away to the right hand or the left. That alter- 
native—a transcendent alternative—we can boldly 
face. The very notion of falsehood and presumption 
in His claim of Deity is clearly a moral impossibility 
in face of His perfect humanity, and the signs of a 
Divine grace and mission. The conception of a self- 
deluding enthusiasm is not only negatived by this 
same consideration, but is plainly incompatible with 
the whole tone and tenour of His calm and pro- 
found revelation of Himself. The idea that in the 
picture of His earthly life and teaching we have the 
idealization of a noble yet finite humanity is simply 
incredible to any thoughtful examination of its char- 
~ acter or of the witness to its reality borne by His 
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Apostles even to the death, and accepted by those 
who heard that witness and could test its substan- 
tiality. Nay, independently of any such examination, 
the Nature which it reveals stands out as infinitely 
above any ideal which the early Christian centuries 
were capable of conceiving. Every other alternative 
fails utterly to account for the actual facts and con- 
ditions of the case. There remains but one—the one 
from which Christianity itself took its actual origin 
and world-wide development. It is the acceptance 
of His Revelation of Himself, direct and indirect, as 
the greatest and divinest of all truths ; it is the taking 
up for ourselves and for the world the solemn and 
pathetic utterance of St. Peter, “ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of the eternal life.” 
We not only believe, but are sure, that Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

VIII. In this acceptance of mind and heart and 
spirit, the great body of Christians, in all ages 
and in all lands—in spite of differences of thought 
and character and civilization, and in spite of divi- 
sions, and even antagonisms, which mar the unity of 
the Church of Christ—-are absolutely at one. It must 
be so; for it is the essence of the faith on which 
Christianity must rest, and can rest, as all sufficient. 
There may be, and there are, other illustrations and 
confirmations of its truth, which the increase of human 
knowledge continually brings out to us. There may 
be, on the other hand, under the light of that know- 
ledge many questions, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
which our Christianity more and more earnestly longs 
and strives to solve. But the root of the matter lies 
here, unchanged and unchangeable, in the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 
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LECTURE IV 


THE VERIFICATION OF FAITH 


IN THE FACTS AND NEEDS OF HUMAN LIFE 


I. Verification of the Law of Faith by its harmony with 
purer life. II. The great facts: (a) Individuality, (b) Power of 
Nature and Humanity, (c) Conflict of evil with good. III. Other 
solutions of the problem. The solution of Faith, on its passive 
and its active side. IV. The characteristics of Christian faith 
as (a) a Religion of Godhead and Humanity as having unity, 
(b) a Gospel of Salvation by the Atonement of the Cross, (c) 
a Religion of the Spirit as such, a consecration of free individu- 
ality, elastic and so universal and undying, inspired by a Divine 
enthusiasm, in mind and heart and spirit. V. The evidential 
force of this Verification weakened by hindrances in the pre- 
sent life, but yet singularly powerful and universal, an earnest 
of a heayenly future. 


J. In all study of the great laws of being, physical 
or spiritual, in Nature or in Humanity, there are, as 
Inductive Philosophy teaches us, three distinct and 
connected stages. First, the thoughtful and patient 
observation of some actual facts, especially those 
which appear to have a crucial significance, and such 
manipulation of these facts by experiment, as may 
distinguish in them what is essential from what is 
accidental. Next, the inference from these of some 
general law, which groups together the forces which 
are at work in them all, and which should, if it be 
true, exemplify itself in all other phenomena, and 
lead us up to the Supreme Power—whatever it be— 
out of which all proceed. It is (be it observed) in 
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this second stage that the intuition of what we call 
genius in some great master mind intervenes, and by 
its illuminating power of insight into the heart of 
things, guides us to take the new step of scientific 
and philosophic progress. Thirdly, the Verification, 
which is often the correction and completion, of that 
conception of law by application to many independent 
facts, to see whether it can account for and explain 
them—a process, which by rapid accumulation of 
evidence of accordance of the theory with the fact, 
brings us at last to a moral certainty of conviction of 
the truth of the law, and establishes it as one of the 
accepted principles of the knowledge and practice of 
humanity. 

Not unlike this is the process of our inquiry into 
the great Law of Faith. We have passed from the 
observation of it in various forms as marking a general 
—all but universal—acceptance of mankind, to con- 
sider what is the essence of the principle of faith, and 
the relation between God and man which it implies, 
guided in this consideration, not by the imperfect 
insight of inspired genius of men, but by the perfect 
and explicit revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have sought to inquire what are the substance and 
method of that revelation of Himself, and of the 
Godhead through Him, and what are in brief outline 
the a priovt grounds of our acceptance of it in an 
absolute faith, and so we have recognised the great 
Law of Faith in its perfection, as claiming the allegi- 
ance of all men and of all ages. But we pass now, 
lastly, to examine its verification, a posteriori, by study 
of what we commonly call “the fruits of faith ”—by 
its actual power (that is) of harmonizing with itself 
the capabilities, the needs, the aspirations of our 
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human nature, and so exercising a supreme influence 
over human history. For the Divine maxim “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits” applies not only to 
men, but to the principles which guide and mould the 
life of humanity. 

II. First then, is this great law of faith the one 
all-sufficient key to the mystery of our human nature, 
in itself and in its actual relations with the world 
around, beneath and above it ? 

Some brief answer to this question has been at- 
tempted in the first lecture in relation to faith in its 
general aspect. But, even at the cost of some repeti- 
tion, it will be well to examine the subject somewhat 
more in detail, and in special application to the full 
Christian faith, as being in theory the perfect develop- 
ment of the principle of faith, and as in practice the 
victory which has actually overcome the world. 

(2) Now at the heart of our human nature lies the 
indestructible consciousness of a true individuality, a 
freedom of will, a deep sense of responsibility in its 
exercise, a sacred authority of conscience, an intel- 
lectual insight by thought and imagination into the 
heart of things, a capacity of love and in it of self- 
sacrifice. That consciousness is the one conviction, of 
which we have an absolute certainty, unshaken by the 
difficulty of conceiving how it can be in a weak finite 
being like our own. Whatever may be our specu- 
lative theories in relation to that difficulty, we cannot 
in practical life dispense with that conviction for a mo- 
ment. If, as some philosophies and religions would 
have us believe, it is illusion, there is no such thing 
as knowledge of truth. But the witness to it is not 
only born within. It is implied or expressed as a col- 
lective witness of humanity in all the languages and 
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literatures, in all the laws and institutions, in almost 
all the religions of humankind. Without it all these 
are unmeaning or delusive. They show us by an irre- 
sistible evidence, that, whatever be the mystery of 
freedom under a Supreme Power, yet, to use Butler’s 
grave irony, “ We are treated as if we were free under 
the Providence of God.” All practical life, especially 
all social life, is impossible, except on the assumption 
of this freedom of individuality,—a freedom, of course, 
limited by the conditions of life, a freedom, moreover, 
felt to be responsible before the bar of conscience ; but 
a freedom profoundly real. No speculative difficulties 
can set aside the ever present and undying conviction 
of this first transcendent fact, of which the law of our 
being must take account. 

(6) But next, on the other hand, we are equally 
sensible of the great forces from without, which not 
only limit but seem perhaps to overbear this indi- 
vidual personality, and of which our increasing know- 
ledge of the universe makes us more deeply conscious 
day by day. ‘There is the great system of Nature, in 
which even our collective humanity, and much more 
our individual humanity, seems but a speck. It ap- 
pears to move on in a changeless and irresistible order ; 
it tells with dominant force not only on the outer but 
on the inner world, not only on our material being, but 
through it on our mental and moral life; it includes 
even our humanity in a vast and intricate gradation 
from inanimate to animate life ; it seems to carry on 
the multitudinous complexity of countless human wills 
and aspirations in a great irresistible stream of transi- 
tiveness, in which they have their day and cease to 
be. The ‘ cosmic process”, as it has been called, is 
confessed, even by the high priests of its mysteries, to 
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have no correspondence with the moral realities and 
spiritual aspirations of humanity; in the animal world 
absolutely, and in the human world partially, the 
struggle for existence goes on relentlessly, and its 
evolution demands the continual suffering and destruc- 
tion of individual lives. A worship of Nature, whether 
Materialistic or Pantheistic, contradicts utterly that 
consciousness of individuality of which we have spoken. 
Even an absorption in the contemplation of its infinite 
vastness and mystery tends to a virtual agnosticism as 
to the reality of our own inner life. 

But even greater, because closer, is the sense of an 
overmastering power over us of the collective hu- 
manity in which we find our place. That influence is, 
indeed, an ordained factor of almost dominant power in 
the education of the individual and the progress of the 
race. It shows various forms, distinct, although closely 
intermingled with one another in practice. There is 
over each soul, ever from its birth, the moulding and 
limiting power of heredity, not only of physical con- 
ditions, but even of intellect and character. The racial 
influence seems rather to increase in force as the world 
grows older. ‘The traditions of class and occupation, 
intensified with increasing combination, tend by ne- 
cessity to overbear free individual development. The 
natural life and character in each country, with their 
complex influence of geographical and climatic con- 
ditions, of race, of past history and present social and 
political conditions, seem almost to determine the 
course and the capacities of the individual life. As 
growing civilization brings men and nations closer 
together, physically and spiritually, the great world 
of humanity itself tells with increasing power against 
strong individual personality. There are few who 
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can even imperfectly stand up against public opinion 
or public sentiment, and it is more and more difficult 
to shape individual life for oneself, and develop to 
any great extent individual aims and capacities: The 
collective influence, strong at all times, obviously has 
grown and is growing stronger in our own days, till 
we are tempted to long for the individual freedom of 
older and simpler days, and even for the dominant 
force of some great personality to arise and rule the 
world, 

(c) This, then, is the twofold experience of our 
actual nature, and actual life—the co-existence of the 
inner and the outer forces, which must somehow be 
accounted for, and somehow harmonized with each 
other. The realization of this harmony by a right 
balance of the two presses itself on us with, perhaps, 
increasing urgency in all the aspects, political, social, 
ecclesiastical, of our life. But this is not all. There 
is, unhappily, another form of duality, taking more 
distinctly the form of actual conflict, both in the inner 
and the outer world. It comes from the dread mystery 
of the existence of evil in resisting, as it seems to us, 
the supreme order which works for good—the evil of 
imperfection and confusion,—the evil of failure and 
suffering—above all, the moral evil of vice sinning 
against our higher self, of crime against our collective 
humanity, of sin, especially so called, against the 
consciousness of God. Then, in respect of our indi- 
viduality, there is the perpetual conflict between the 
spirit and the flesh, marring its right development, 
and so impairing its inherent freedom that “ we can- 
not do the things that we would”. It has its fruits 
of suffering and sorrow and death; but is in itself 
far deadlier than these, which may indeed be over- 
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ruled to life’s discipline; it is, if it be not cast out, 
the seed of spiritual death, Nor can we fail to discern 
the same conflict in the outer world. Even in Nature 
there is a disturbing element resisting its beautiful 
and beneficial order. In the inanimate world physical 
disasters of earthquake and pestilence, volcanic out- 
burst of destruction, incessant progress of decay and 
corruption, sweep away relentlessly all the beauty and 
happiness of animate life. In the animal creation there 
is the pitiless “struggle for existence”’, necessitating, 
as it seems to us, mutual enmity and destruction, and 
inflicting that infinite suffering which has been a per- 
plexity and a stumbling-block to many thoughtful 
minds. That struggle of self-assertion against others, 
and against the whole community of being in its 
various gradations, survives in the world of humanity 
itself. But in that world there is something more 
perplexing still, in “the overflowing of iniquity which 
makes the love to God of many to wax cold”. We 
see in it, only on a greater scale, the conflict of moral, 
as well as physical, evil against good, of which we are 
so painfully conscious in our own inner life. No 
advance of natural and intellectual civilization seems 
to check it ; perhaps, indeed, the conflict grows subtler 
and intenser as the ages roll on. How terribly signi- 
ficant it is that to the highest human philosophy, as 
to the scriptural revelation, the world, which is in 
itself the fosmos of the Divine order, becomes by 
alienation from the Supreme Power the “ wicked 
world”, the enemy of the spiritual life of man, For it 
sins against that higher life partly by perversion to 
idolatry of humanity, partly by temptation to the 
“ worldliness”’ of material self-indulgence, but mainly 
_by the deadly power of collective and concentrated evil 
I 
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—so engraved in human society that wemen are tempted 
to accept it, or at least to acquiesce in it, as a law of 
humanity. 

Moreover, the Christian faith bids us recognise an 
unseen, as well as a visible world, taking part in the 
struggle of conflicting forces of good and evil. The 
scriptural revelation does but confirm with authority 
the witness of human thought in the philosophies and 
religions of the world, when it extends (so to speak) this 
conception of the evil influence beyond humanity itself 
to the belief in superhuman powers—“ rulers of the 
darkness of this world” and “ spiritual principles of 
evil”. True that at the same time it extends the in- 
fluences of good in humanity to the compensating belief 
in angelic ministration to our human life of a great 
company of holy ones, dedicated to a superhuman 
service of God. Still there is conflict, although a con- 
flict which has for the spiritual powers of good the 
promise of final victory; and the sense of contra- 
dictions and antagonism, which we know only too well, 
that in the sphere of humanity is only deepened and 
extended by the glimpse given us of the unseen world. 

III. These are the three great dominating facts 
which our human life brings home to us—the reality 
of an inner personality, the external forces which 
limit and seem at times to overbear it, and the conflict 
in respect of both of good and evil, as yet unceasing 
and ineradicable in this present world. 

It is clear that a true philosophy of life must take 
cognizance of all these. What philosophies do the 
non-religious wisdom of the world offer us? The 
theory of an absolute Necessitarianism, Materialistic 
or Pantheistic, is impossible to any mind which rea- 
lizes strongly, by consciousness and by experience, 
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its own free and responsible personality. Still more 
impossible to our modern knowledge is anything like 
the old Stoic self-reliance on that individuality as 
able to ignore or defy the outer influences of Nature 
and Humanity, which are more and more vividly felt 
as that knowledge increases. The simple and fasci- 
nating conception of an unbroken evolution of good 
under some mysterious law, in which what men call 
evil is only a negative imperfection, destined in due 
time to pass away, in the course of a progress under 
our present conditions of life, is sternly contradicted 
by the slightest experience of that life, both in the 
inner and the outer sphere. How can it account for the 
terrible fact that the advance of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion seems to develop in subtler and intenser power the 
opposition of a positive evil, having a deadly evolu- 
tion of its own? Yet while these theories are thus 
found untenable, we cannot fall back on, we cannot 
for a moment accept, the despairmg Agnosticism, 
philosophical or religious, which bids us be content 
with visible and practical realities of the present, and 
declines all speculation as to their origin and their 
end; and even as to the Unseen Power which guides 
them, For against this our highest instincts, intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual so absolutely revolt, that 
it has never been, and probably never will be, the in- 
spiring principle of the common life of mankind. Of 
all these theories it must be said that each lays hold 
of only one element of our complex natural life, and 
ignores the others; and accordingly its partial truth 
becomes, as usual, a virtual falsehood. 

But there is one philosophy of life which recog- 
nises and harmonizes them all; and that philosophy 

is the Divine Philosophy of religious faith. It 
I 2 
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harmonizes together the sense of individuality and the 
recognition of the external forces of Nature and 
Humanity. For it is in various degrees of perfection 
the recognition of a living Personal God, sole or 
supreme, Eternal, Almighty in Righteousness and 
Love, over all the universe of Being ; who yet takes 
account of the individual life of each of His creatures, 
and from His rational creatures, as made in His image, 
cares for and blesses the return of reverence and 
obedience and love as fellow workers with Himself, 
entering (to use the old Scriptural phrase) into a 
“covenant” with them. It faces boldly the mystery of 
evil overruled to good. For it believes that this God, 
while His law of eternal righteousness must fulfil itself, 
yet harmonizes it with infinite mercy on frailty and sin- 
fulness, “ knowing whereof we are made, remembering 
that we are but dust.” To such faith, perfect in Christ, 
all humanity seeks to approach in various degrees of 
perfection, even through many superstitions and per- 
versions, in the religions which overspread the world. 

For the fruits of that faith undoubtedly meet the 
two great needs of humanity. On its passive side, 
which corresponds to the consciousness of our indi- 
vidual littleness and weakness, the spirit of faith is 
the spirit of free and even glad acceptance of the 
great external force which came to haste the universal 
order, as being simply the working out of a Divine 
Will of wisdom and righteousness and love. So far 
as they seem to minister to the happiness of the 
individual life—that is to the satisfaction of its needs 
and its aspirations—the acceptance is one not only 
of gladness, but of thankfulness and adoration, the 
spirit of a true sonship on earth and of anticipation of 
the full knowledge and bliss of heaven. So far on 
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the other hand as they seem to hinder that natural 
development of the individual life, and to bring with 
them suffering, embarrassment, failure, the spirit of 
faith is a spirit of willing resignation, it accepts the 
trial as a part of the discipline of life, perhaps 
a chastisement of sin, confident that He in whose 
hands all these influences are, does not willingly 
afflict His creatures, and learning from the “light 
affliction” of the present to realize that this present 
is but a pilgrimage to the better land of the future. 
True indeed it is that so far as the trial comes 
from the wickedness and oppression of the world 
of humanity, it may well be the duty of a servant 
of God in various measures to fight against it. But 
this duty does not conflict with the general spirit 
of resignation, with trust that in His own appointed 
time He will overrule to good the failures as well as 
the successes of His servants, and with a patient 
waiting for that happy time. In that spirit of 
mingled thankfulness, resignation, patience, hope is 
surely the second and the only secret of peace—the 
peace as we truly say, which the world cannot give 
or take away—the peace which passes all under- 
standing, but which happily does not pass the ex- 
perience of the simplest servant of God. 

But on the active side of our humanity which 
corresponds to its strength and greatness and to its 
likeness, true, though infinitely imperfect, to the great 
Creator and Worker, the spirit of faith cannot but 
be the mainspring of glad and hopeful energy. For 
it looks on all right and noble action, as a fellow 
working with God. It sees in true thought a broken 
light of the Divine Wisdom—in effective work as 
an expression of a Divine Strength made perfect in 
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our weakness—in the moral power of conscience an 
expression of the Divine righteousness—in the in- 
spiring glow of love a reflection of the Divine love 
itself. In that belief it can stand up against the 
consciousness of frailty and weakness within, against 
the painful sense of all antagonisms and perplexities 
from. without, even against the repeated experience 
of failures and disappointments. How true is the 
calm certitude of the Apostolic appeal to this spirit 
of faith, “ we know ” it says that our labour is not in 
vain, because it “is inthe Lord”. As it is quickened 
by the Divine Spirit, so it is taken up (so to speak) 
into the unfailing and unceasing working of His 
Providence, fulfilling itself in many ways. Therefore 
the faithful servant can not only be “steadfast, un- 
moveable”, but can always abound with an over- 
flowing enthusiasm in the work of life, For he believes 
that when he rests from his labours here his works 
will follow him, in their effect whether known or 
unknown to himself and his followers, and in the 
blessing which awaits good and faithful service, and 
that they will be continued in the higher service of 
the world unseen. 

This twofold power of faith—the peace of its sub- 
mission and the inspiration of its unwearied activity 
—is, moreover, no matter of aspiration and of theory ; 
it is, indeed, an ideal, but one which has been in all 
ages abundantly realized. The splendid description 
of the fruits of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
brightening from the earliest patriarchal simplicity 
through all the stages of God’s fuller revelation to 
Israel,—which has had surely a still fuller and grander 
fulfilment under the higher revelation of the Gospel,— 
has yet had in various degrees its application to all 
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faith, as in its measure “seeing Him who is in- 
visible”, and “realizing the things hoped for”, By 
those who have tested it in a happy experience it is 
known in its fullness; it is (if I may so say) reckoned 
on as a matter of course in their pilgrimage through 
this life; it is their sure and certain hope in the hour 
of death. But even those who only see it from with- 
out have to recognise in any living faith the greatest 
of the powers which move and overcome the world, 
whether by an unequalled success of its manifold ac- 
tivity, or in the witness of its willing self-sacrifice 
and the patience of its great endurance through dis- 
appointments and apparent failures. 

IV. But it is, of course, evident that the strength 
and beneficence of its power must be proportionate 
to the truth and nobleness of the conception of the 
Godhead in whom it trusts. If that conception be 
vague and fitful, the power of faith must be weakened 
in intensity and permanence, and its supremacy in 
consequence apt to be lost in a multitude of more 
vivid conflicting motives; if it be overclouded by 
superstition, degraded by the carnalism of idolatry, 
perverted by unworthy ideas of the Divine nature 
and truth, it must work for evil instead of good. 
There is only too much truth in the famous saying 
of Lucretius, in view of the heathen religions of 
his day: 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


Even under the fuller and diviner light of the cove- 
nant of Israel we know from the warnings of the 
prophets, and of One greater than the prophets, how 
narrow and unworthy conceptions of God lowered and 
perverted the religious life of faith, making a bondage 
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of what should have been a service of perfect freedom, 
and giving some excuse to the heathen for designating 
as enemies of the human race those whose mission was 
for the blessing of all the families of the earth. The 
religion of Islam, which in its best elements is an 
offspring of Judaism, while it has shown a victorious 
and ennobling force against heathenism properly so 
called, has been, at the same time, a formidable and 
oppressive power, as against freedom and true civili- 
zation, in regions which once enjoyed both under the 
shadow of the Cross. 

Hence, in estimating the fruits of faith, we must pass 
from its imperfect and perverted forms to the full 
Christian faith in its manifold completeness. 

Why is it that historically this faith has proved 
itself the victory that overcomes the world? The 
answer is, Jthink, threefold. First, because it is at 
once a Religion of One Living God, and as Religion 
of Humanity through the Incarnation of the God- 
head in the Son of Man ; next because it is a Religion 
not only of Light, but of Salvation in Him; lastly, 


’ because it is essentially a Religion of the Spirit. This 
“answer it will be well to examine in some detail. 


(a) First,..then, it brings out with a transcendent 
clearness and certainty that which weshave=seen is 
the essence of all vital Religion—the recognition of 
the Infinite and Eternal. God, as not merely One 
Eternal Being, the Creator and Sustainer and the Ruler 
of all the Universe, but in a true sense the Father of 
men, as having in them the Divine Image, able 
accordingly to know Him Who passes knowledge, 
through realization of His Love and in a measure to 
reflect and to return it. The prayer which calls on Him 
as “Our Father which art in Heaven” is indeed in some 
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senses the prayer of all humanity, but in the fullness 


of childlike confidence it is “the Lord’s Prayer” 


offered through and in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have already seen that in the earlier scriptural 
revelations of God there is the recognition at once 
of His absolute infinity and eternity and of His 
personal relation to those whom He has made His; 
and that the final Messianic Revelation is of One, 
who is the Son of David—the Prophet, Priest, and 
King ina true humanity, —while at the same time He 
is an Emmanuel, the Jehovah of supreme righteous- 
ness, “God with us,” the Father of Eternity, the 
Prince of Peace. But all these indications of the 
relation of the One God to men are brought out with 
explicit clearness in that Name of God, which since 
the Incarnation has superseded all others, “ the Father, 
from whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth is 
named.” ‘The true essence of Faith is realized in the 
spirit of Sonship, at once losing self in adoration 
and finding self in absolute trustfulness of love. In 
the consciousness of One Eternal and Infinite God is 
the secret of an unconquerable stability changeless 
through all the chances and changes of earthly life 
through the ages ; in the consciousness of the Divine 
in humanity is the secret of continual progress in 
knowledge, in power over the world, in culture and 
civilization. 

This perfect Revelation of the One Father, not 
only “above all” in Infinite Creative Being and 
“through all” in all pervading immanence of Power, 
but “in all” by spiritual unity, depends on the realiza- 
tion of the supreme truth of the Incarnation. “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the Only-begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed 
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Him.” All foreshadowings of the Divine in Hu- 
manity simply leads up to the clear living Revelation 
of One who is at once the Son of God and Son of 
Man, drawing all Humanity to Himself, and through 
Himself to the communion with God. That Revela- 
tion shows humanity, with all its finiteness and weak- 
ness, to be (so to speak) fit to be the tabernacle of 
Godhead on earth; and it takes this tabernacling of 
the Infinite in the finite out of the cloudland of specu- 
lation and hope to the solid reality of fact. Therefore 
it is a Gospel of humanity as brought out “ of all sub- 
jection to vanity” and “bondage of corruption” into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. For to 
those who feel themselves really children, in the love 
which as it is perfected casts out fear, the service of 
God is perfect freedom. The spirit of that free service 
at once acknowledges our littleness and frailty, and 
yet glories for the individual and the race im the 
consciousness of the Divine in humanity, gradually 
conformed to the image of the Son of God and Man 
Himself ; and it believes accordingly in its capacity of 
a continual spiritual progress not only in this world, 
but a world unseen beyond the grave. “ Beloved” 
(it says) “now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is.” 

_e (0) All this element of the full Christian faith is 

- in glerieus accordance with the higher consciousness 
of humanity. But this is not all. The Gospel of Christ 
is sent to a world in which that higher humanity is 
overshadowed by the mysterious power of evil. As 
such it is pre-eminently a Gospel of Salvation, stamped 
with the sign of the Cross, and of the Cross in glory. 
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It, and it alone, grapples victoriously with that mys- 
tery of evil, recognising to the full its deadly power 
as the one stumbling-block to the gladness and fullness 
of the natural trust in God, and yet overcoming it by 
the revelation of a still greater mystery of a Divine 
Love. In-some-measure;indeed; the undying hope of? 
such salvation is cherished in the religions of the world, 
and expressed or implied in the all but universal 
existence of Sacrifice—not merely the peace-offering 
or thank-offering of a conscious communion with God 
—not merely the self-dedicatory offering /(like the 
whole burnt-offering of the Mosaic Law), at the cost 
even of suffering and death—but an offering more or 
less understood to have a character of propitiation 
and atonement, for deliverance from the guilt and 
bondage of sin. There is, indeed, a natural revolt 
against the gross, and often cruel superstitions which 
are but too apt to encumber and corrupt it; there is 
a deep conviction that “the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot take away sin”. “ There is the great moral 
truth, on which the Prophets of the Old Testament 
lay continual stress, that the only true sacrifice is the 
sacrifice of the heart in thankfulness and penitence. 
But, in spite of all these, the rite of sacrifice has 
never passed away from the chief religions of the world; 
in the religion of Israel it is purified and limited by 
Divine commandment, but expressly sanctioned. It 
remains evidently charged to foreshadow some deep, 
mysterious. truth to be-revealed: hereafter. But what 
that mystery is, it is Christianity, and Christianity 
alone, which reveals, in its declaration of the great 
doctrine of Mediation—the restoration (that is) and 
the perfecting of the unity between God and man, 
marred, though not broken, by sin, with its fruits of 
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sorrow and death. The Ministry of Christianity—or 
rather of Christ Himself—to the world is emphatically 
a Ministry of Reconciliation. It is a Gospel, not only 
of the Divine love, but of that love in mercy to erring 
and sinful man. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, not imputing to them their tres- 
passes.” Nay, more than this, “God doth beseech 
you ” (says the Apostle) “by us, Be ye reconciled to 
God.” For he knew the word of Christ Himself, 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” But that love of God—so He Him- 
self ordains—requires the fellow working of humanity 
in adhesion of will, in free acceptance, in free self- 
sacrifice. The true Mediator must be One, in whom 
Godhead and manhood meet, who gathers all humanity 
| unto Himself to bring it back to the unity with God. 
“ Why this Mediation should involve the need of 
suffering and death, why “ without shedding of blood 
there should be no remission” of sins, is the mystery 
of the Cross, foreshadowed, as has been said, by the 
universal rite of sacrifice, purified and sanctioned in 
the law of the Old Testament, but revealed with 
authority only by our Lord Himself. For the whole 
doctrine of Atonement, as wrought out in Apostolic 
teaching and in the theology and worship and life of 
the Church in all ages, is merely the development of two 
simple and profound sayings of the Master. All that 
concerns the great mystery of Propitiation,—the 
rolling away of the guilt of sin by the one perfect Self- 
Sacrifice of the great High Priest, the justification 
through faith in His atoning death, the entrance 
through the veil into the holiest place by His Blood ; 
all is simply the expansion of that supreme declara- 
tion which is stamped on the daily life of Christianity 
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in the second great Sacrament, “This is My blood, 
shed for you and for the many for the remission 
of sins.” All that is involved in the doctrine of 
Redemption,—the deliverance (that is) from the spiri- 
tual bondage of sin, against which the soul of man 
cries out otherwise in vain as “the body of spiritual 
death ’’,—the restored freedom of the sonship of God, 
growing into the likeness of the true Son of God and 
Man—all again rests on His simple declaration that 
He “came to give His life a ransom for the many ”. 
It is, indeed, a mystery to be accepted in absolute 
faith in His words as the words of eternal life. But, 
so accepted, it is clearly the true Gospel for a world 
like this, so deeply conscious of sorrow and sin. No 
wonder that it has been not only accepted but “ gloried 
in” through all the ages of the Christian faith. 

Of course, it is never to be for a moment forgotten 
that the Cross thus gloried in is the Cross, not simply 
of the Passion, but of the glory of the Resurrection 
and Ascension, and the Exaltation to the Kingship of 
Heaven. What St. Paul meant by “knowing Jesus 
Christ as crucified” he explains in the splendid con- 
clusion of his eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans: “It is Christ who died, nay rather who is 
risen again, who is at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh Intercession for us.” The Cross of 
Christ to the world is merely the sublimest of all 
examples of human self-sacrifice, in the conflict be- 
tween evil and good ; to the believer it is the victory 
through that sacrifice over the power of sin and death 
for all humanity. The contrast is where the plain 
common-sense of Festus saw it to be in the Apostolic 
age, between “One Jesus who was dead” and the 
Jesus affirmed to be alive—“ alive for evermore, and 
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having the keys of death and hell”. When the 
Church of Christ in the Holy Communion Service 
“shows the Lord’s death till He come”’, it is in the 
representation on earth of what He is doing by His 
undying Intercession in heaven, and His living pre- 
sence in His mediatorial kingdom over all. Only if 
we have (according to the old saying) “not a dead 
Christ, but a living One” ;—only if we believe that 
“in that He died, He died unto sin once, but in that 
He liveth He liveth unto God ”’,—can we also realize 
the Gospel of the Cross as a Gospel of Salvation, 
and “reckon ourselves dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord ”’. 

It is this message of salvation in which lies the 
victorious power of Chistianity to overcome and re- 
generate a world which needs the certainty not only 
of the Love of God to all who live as His children, 
but of His mercy and forgiveness to those who have 
wandered away from Him in ignorance and sin, 
and so have fallen from their true humanity. We 
see that power every day, alike in the extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ to the darkness of heathenism 
abroad, and in the actual rescue of thousands from 
a virtual heathenism at home. To the cry of the 
despairing soul, “Who shall deliver me from the body, 
the gross reality of spiritual death ?” humanity knows 
but one sufficient answer, “I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” “ Awake thou that sleepest, and 
__arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
wee (c) But the Christian faith is, lastly, a Religion of 

the Spirit. Our Lord’s own final revelation to His 
Apostles was of the Holy Ghost the Comforter, to 
abide with them for ever; the first birth of His 
Church was accordingly the Pentecostal outpouring 
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of the Spirit upon all flesh. The whole tenour of the 
teaching of the New Testament lays an earnest and 
often impassioned stress on the truth that although 
Christianity must have, and in right measure prize, 
laws and ordinances, yet it stands out in contrast with 
earlier and less perfect dispensations, as a Religion 
not of Law but of Spirit, not of bondage but of a } 
“service which is perfect freedom ”’. a 

1. Now the belief in the living influence of the 
Divine Spirit on the finite spirits of men, as the great 
truth of truths, while it is the assertion of the spiritual 
sovereignty of God over the inner world of the soul, as 
coexistent with His absolute sovereignty over the out- 
ward and visible world, is the assurance of the free 
individuality of the soul itself, as having kinship with 
the Divine and capable of entering into a free unity 
with the Godhead. For such influence, as we know 
even from the experience of the action of other finite 
spirits on our own, is intensely real and even domi- 
nant; but it is not compulsion, overbearing and 
nullifying freedom, or obliterating individual distinc- 
tions. It may act by the simple presentation to the 
soul of Truth and Righteousness and Love, to prevail 
by their own intrinsic power, or it may bring to 
bear on it the motives of hope and fear, reward and 
punishment; it may act by the ascendency of a supe- 
rior personality upon our own, calling out admiration, 
wonder, love. But (to use the well-known words of 
a Divine teaching) the soul loses itself under these 
spiritual influences only to find itself; its individual 
freedom and responsibility remain. Even the Divine 
Omnipotence refuses to constrain, either by irresistible 
Law of Providence or by irresistible power of the 
Spirit. It harmonizes the countless multitude of free 
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individual wills under the great spiritual unity, which 
is the expression of a common humanity. It har- 
monizes them in that unity with the supreme laws of 
the Divine Providence, which fulfils itself in many 
ways. But it preserves their reality still, and recog- 
nises them as not passive instruments, but whether 
by willing submission or active energy, workers to- 
gether with God. As our humanity advances in 
knowledge and culture and civilization, the conscious- 
ness of this marvellous freedom grows upon us, in 
respect both of individual and collective humanity— 
as something higher and diviner than the utmost 
greatness of natural power and influences from with- 
out—as something which cannot be overborne and 
destroyed by an inexorable Law, even if that Law 
assume a moral character, and refer itself to a Divine 
Sovereignty. The Religion therefore which must rule 
that development of humanity, which we rightly call 
progress, must be that Religion of the Spirit, which 
recognises the inner spiritual personality to the full, 
and promises to quicken and to guide and to inspire 
it by free communion with the Godhead. A bare 
Monotheism, however simple and noble, ignoring or 
denying the freedom of man, and calling for the abso- 
lute submission of a religious Fatalism, cannot satisfy 
the needs of a progressive and civilized humanity. 
Nor should we omit to notice in this connexion 
that a Religion of the Spirit, as it sets forth the free 
unity of the individual spirit with God, so also is the 
one conception, which is the key to its free unity 
with humanity at large. Such unity we know to be 
a reality; through the infinite variety and freedom 
of countless souls, there are manifest great general 
laws of human nature and human development ; the 
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advance of civilization is the ever increasing realiza- 
tion of the truth that humanity is in a true sense one 
Body, both in space and in time, so that “if one 
member suffer, all suffer with it, if one member is 
honoured, all rejoice with it”. But howis this great 
truth compatible with individuality of freedom and 
character ? The one answer of true philosophy, as of 
true religion, is surely the Apostolic witness. There 
“is One Body, because there is One Spirit”. “There 
are diversities of gifts, but the One Spirit,’ not 
absorbing, but quickening, guiding, unifying all the 
spirits of men, so that through diversities of ministra- 
tion they serve the kingdom of One Lord, and through 
diversities of operations they are fellow-workers with 
the One God and Father of all. It is in virtue of this 
supreme truth that there is such a thing as a common 
humanity, not in name only, but in reality; and in 
spiritual as in material things there is a world-wide 
evolution to a Providential end and purpose—in 
measure discernible even by human thought, in full- 
ness realized by Christian faith. 

In respect of both these forms of unity—unity with 
God and unity with man—it is the Religion of the 
Spirit which harmonizes them with the indestructible 
consciousness of a personal freedom, individual 
responsibility, and inalienable right. It is because 
Christianity is in a pre-eminent and transcendent 
sense the Religion of the Spirit that, by the con: 
fession even of the world, it is the one dominant 
religion, properly so called, with which lies the 
future of humanity. 

2. For, in the next place, a Religion of the Spirit 
alone has in it the one secret of an infinite elasticity, 
which carries with it the promise of universality, in 

K 
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space, in time, and in relation to human character. 
For it is essentially a religion of living fundamental 
principles, freely and gladly accepted in respect alike 
of thought, of action, and of worship—principles in 
themselves unchanged and unchangeable, because they 
are reflectory of the attributes of the Eternal, but 
capable of infinite variety of application and expres- 
sion, according to the variety of circumstances, and 
age, and character, marking the stages of the world’s 
development. Such a religion must, indeed, have its 
laws and ordinances, especially in its application to 
collective life and action; and these “laws are good 
if used lawfully ”’—that is, in their right secondary 
function. But it does not rest upon them as of 
primary importance, still less as eternal and un- 
changeable; it uses them simply as guards and 
instruments of the free spiritual life. 

A Religion of Law, properly so called—*“ the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ””—cannot claim 
this universality ; for laws, even if Divine, must, if 
they are to have practical effect, bear in various degrees 
the impress of the times and circumstances for which 
they are framed. The principles underlying them 
may remain for ever, and have universal application. 
But the law itself becomes in its letter obsolete, and 
therefore inapplicable ; a strict obedience to it stiffens 
into formalism, and is apt to hamper rather than aid 
and guide a true spiritual life. There is a profound 
truth in the well known words— 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


For the world outgrows in its progress towards 
maturity the systems which suited well the earlier 
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conditions of its childhood; and so an inevitable 
“lawlessness” gives occasion either to spiritual licence 
or to a merely negative unreality of religious pro- 
fession. There has been in Christianity itself only 
too great a tendency from time to time to assume the 
character of a religion of law; it is a constant temp- 
tation to the individual Christian life; it has 
seemed to become a predominant characteristic in 
various ages of the Church. But the whole teaching 
of the New Testament, and the spirit of the Apostolic 
age, bear continual witness to its true character as 
a religion not of the law but of the Spirit. “The 
words that I speak to you (said the Master Himself) 
are spirit and life.” Even to the Sacred Decalogue 
itself He gave a spiritual interpretation, as simply an 
expression of the two Great Commandments of the 
love of God and the love of man. Nay, even the 
Sermon on the Mount, so far as it is law of distinct 
precepts, while doubtless it demanded a literal obedi- 
ence to those precepts from those to whom it was 
given, yet as a universal and eternal guide to all 
humanity, has to be interpreted in the spirit. His 
own continued witness against the hard legalism into 
which the Divine religion of Israel had degenerated, 
is of universal application to all times for those who 
believe in Him. His last promise to His disciples 
was of the Spirit of God who should teach them all 
things by bringing home to their understanding and 
remembrance all that He Himself had revealed to 
them. aa 
It was in deveut accordance with His teaching that , 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles protested with an 
impassioned and invincible earnestness against the 
imposition on Christianity of the obligations of the 
K 2% 
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Jewish law, which would have made its Catholicity 
impossible, and extended that vehement protest to all 
idolatry of formal law, written (so to speak) on tablets 
of stone, instead of the fleshy tablets of the heart. 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ;” 
_ and where there is liberty, there is scope for variety 
\ and comprehensiveness of spiritual life. 

-» Itis through this characteristic elasticity as a re- 
. ligion of the Spirit that Christianity has its unique 
power of a world-wide expansion, over all races of the 
earth, and through all the changing ages of the 
world’s history. Our efforts for this expansion have 
been from time to time impeded by the not unnatural 
tendency to transplant to foreign soils the institutions 
and ordinances which have grown up with our own 
Christian experiences, and have harmonized with our 
own collective life. But happily in all ages, and 
especially in our own, the danger of that tendency 
had been recognised, and the true character of the 
religion of the Spirit had been reasserted. We have 
understood more and more the full significance of the 
old familiar phraseology, which speaks of the spread 
of the Kingdom of Christ as a “ propagation of the 
Gospel”—a communication of the living germ of 
spiritual truth and life. In the spirit of St. Paul’s 
famous sermon at Athens, we have come to see in the 
religions of the world the universal feeling after God 
and in measure finding Him, and delighted accord- 
ingly to declare Him in the full Revelation of Jesus 
Christ to those who have ignorantly and yet really 
worshipped Him. Just in proportion as we do this, 
we shall find in the Christian faith the true life and 
‘ light of the whole world. 

~~ 8. But there is a third characteristic of Christianity 
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as a religion of the Spirit, which gives it an undying 
energy and vitality. It lives by the Pentecostal fire 
of a Divine enthusiasm, a consciousness (that is) of 
an indwelling God—an inspiration, which lays hold of 
all the faculties of our complex nature, and in virtue 
of what that nature, in body and mind, in soul and 
spirit, becomes a temple of the Holy Spirit of God. 
It takes for granted the truth to which a wise philo- 
sophy of life leads us up, that all these elements of 
our nature act and react upon each other, and, being 
many, are yet in essence one. Even the body is 
known, by the very mystery of the Incarnation spiri- 
tually understood, to be not, as ascetic and transcen- 
dental theories of life suggest, a clog and encumbrance 
to our true humanity, but in its capacities and energies 
a true element in that humanity, subordinate indeed, 
but sacred and capable of service to the spirit. To 
the mind the inspiration of a Spirit of Truth, bringing 
home to us the truth of God and the truth of our 
humanity, as having unity with each other, is not 
only an enlightenment but a bright glow of delight, 
pouring itself out in thankfulness, raising our whole 
nature above the material world. To the conscience 
the witness of the Spirit of Righteousness, conquermg 
sin and leading on to judgement, is again not merely 
the one firm ground of a Divine morality, but an en- 
thusiasm of moral strength and victory, made perfect 
in the weakness and childlikeness of the simplest souls. 
To the soul—the imaginative and emotional element 
of our nature—the consciousness of the Spirit as the 
Spirit of the Divine love consecrates the natural in- 
stinct of love in us, and sublimes it into a deep-seated 
and dominant principle, based on Divine truth, and 
_ guided by the Divine morality. To the spirit, dis- 
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tinctively so called in man—the aspiration after com- 
munion with the Divine and Eternal, the consciousness 
of the Divine in our humanity, the irresistible im- 
pulse to spoken and unspoken worship ;—the Spirit 
is especially the Spirit of holiness, of a purity (that is) 
consecrated and quickened by communion with God. 
It satisfies to the full the sacred “thirst for God, 
yea, even the living God”, and breathes into it the 
sublime consciousness of that likeness to Him which 
is the certain assurance of immortality, because it is 
the life eternal. 

A} these phases of Inspiration, moreover, according 
as they do with the capacities of our humanity, as 
stamped with the image of God, are yet made our 
own, in spite of our deep consciousness of frailty and 
sinfulness, because by the same Spirit as the Com- 
forter we have the assurance of salvation in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, redeeming, regenerating: even our fallen 
humanity in His likeness. ‘There is no condemna- 
tion”, and no spiritual incapacity and deadness “ to 
those who are in Christ Jesus”. 

So all the manifold fullness of Inspiration may be 
claimed by us in all our consciousness of imperfection. 
Its aspects are distinct, indeed, in conception, but in- 
separable in reality as the humanity on which they 
act is one in all its various elements. Only a religion 
which lays hold on them all, in different proportions 
perhaps, but in their right harmony, has power to 
move and to conquer the world. For it is not merely 
a philosophy to the mind, a morality to the conscience, 
an emotion to the heart, an aspiration to the spirit ; 
it is one complex Life; and, as such, has the secret 
of continual revival out of deadness, of recovery from 
corruption, of emergence out of all that seems to 
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overlay and encumber. “Behold, I make all things 
new” is the Divine promise to this spiritual life, and 
to that alone. 

V. Such, in brief outline, are the three great 
characteristics of the Christian faith as such, cor- 
responding (it will be observed) substantially with its 
threefold baptismal formula and the great mystery of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, which 
underlies it. It is to this faith in its fullness that 
we may rightly apply the test of verification, by its 
accordance with the great facts of human life, and 
its correspondence with the capacities, the needs, and 
the aspirations of human nature. The test is one 
which the common sense and common feeling of men 
can well appreciate. If only that faith was made 
perfect by a free and uninterrupted development of 
its spiritual power, it would surely need no other 
miracle to convert the world. But this unhappily is 
not yet. The witness of faith has (so to speak) to fight 
its way against hindrances, which are only too obvious 
to any thoughtful consideration. There is the gross 
hindrance of slavery to the flesh, of material self- 
indulgence, deadening the soul to all spiritual thoughts 
and capacities. There is the hindrance of what we 
call “ worldliness ”-—the absorption in this visible and 
temporary life, and that idolatry of its glories and 
pleasures and hopes, which leaves no room for faith in 
the Invisible and Eternal. There is the hindrance of 
the spiritual indolence or despair of Agnosticism as 
to the Divine, often allied with these, and inclined to 
excuse or to justify them. There is the worst hin- 
drance of all in the frailty and sinfulness not only of 
the ungodly but of those who profess the faith of Christ 
and represent it to the world. These, rather than 
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speculative or moral difficulties in believing, are the 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the witness of 
a living and victorious faith. We confess them, and 
mourn over them. Yet, in spite of them all, the 
unique and transcendent power of Christian faith, 
ever as it is, over the actual life of humanity, in all 
its complexities and difficulties, in all its trials and 
its mysteries, stands out as a convincing evidence 
that it rests on the word of Him, who made our 
humanity for Himself, and who, through all im- 
perfections, bids all things to work together for good. 
As such it is, I think, accepted by the world in 
general, even by those who do not take up a dis- 
tinctly religious profession and enter into the deeper 
mysteries of Christian truth. To the question, there- 
fore, with which we started—‘“ Do we believe ?”’—as 
applied to the Christian faith in its essential character- 
istics we may, surely, return confidently an affirmative 
answer. The power of Christian faith may not be as 
simple and obvious as in those earlier days, which 
knew less of the complexity and mystery of human 
life. But it is clearly as deep and as universal as 
ever, both in the spiritual life of those who believe, 
and as bearing its effective witness to the world at 
large. It is received, indeed, with various degrees of 
certitude from the “Lord, I believe; help Thou my 
unbelief” of the half-persuaded to the glad confidence 
which says, ‘““I know in whom I have belief and 
I am persuaded that He will keep that which I have 
committed with Him against the Great Day.” 

In those concluding words we have at once the ac- 
knowledgement of our present imperfection, and the 
sure and certain hope of a perfect consummation in the 
future, for which we can well be content to wait. 
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For to the ery of humanity here on earth, “Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? ””—the mystery of the 
Infinite and Eternal—we can calmly and gladly 
answer, “ We have the mind of Christ.”” We know 
that Divine Mind in part even now,and such knowledge 
is enough, and more than enough, for aJl our needs. 
We have the promise that we shall know even as we 
are known, for “ when He shall appear we shall see Him 
as He is”. 


CONCLUSION 


In drawing to a conclusion the investigation 
attempted in these Lectures—confessedly only “a short 
study on a great subject ”—I cannot but refer briefly 
to its bearing on that great question of the day, 
which I observe that the Lambeth Conference of 
1908 places in the forefront of its consultations. 
I mean “the relation of the Christian Faith to 
modern thought, scientific and philosophical”, in- 
cluding, as I think we must include, under the term 
* philosophical” not merely intellectual but moral 
speculations. 

We cannot but hold that this relation must be, and 
should ultimately be known to be, one of harmony. 
For Truth—the Truth of God and Man—is one— 
whether it be accepted by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ or discovered by the study and thought 
of man, working, as they must work, under the 
Providence and the Spirit of God. The reconcilement 
(to use the common phrase) of Religion and Science 
cannot but be attempted by serious thought, and 
must always be the hope and prayer of those who 
reverence both. Such reconcilements we have seen 
again and again, not least in our own time. The 
present conditions are surely in many respects hopeful. 
On both sides the conclusions arrived at are more 
thoughtfully tested, to distinguish between what 
is speculative and temporary and what is solid and 
permanent, between what is accessory and what is 
essential. On both sides the claim to an exclusive 
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occupation of the whole field of thought is tempered 
by a franker recognition of the other side; and 
the desire and hope of reconcilement are stronger and 
brighter than in days gone by. In view of these con- 
ditions we may well “thank God and take courage ”. 

But this process of reconcilement must necessarily be 
slow and gradual, while yet the questions on which 
it bears are of urgent practical importance. Naturally 
the consciousness that these questions are still in abey- 
ance is fraught with embarrassment and even bewilder- 
ment in many thoughtful minds. Nor is this all. 
The reconcilement so earnestly desired may well be im- 
perfect under the present conditions of our humanity. 
For in this life we are constantly compelled to 
acknowledge what we commonly call mystery in the 
coexistence of two truths, both of which we know to 
be, while yet we are unable to reconcile them with 
each other. Who can, for instance, completely define 
the relation of human individuality to cosmic or even 
human unity? Who can understand the coexistence 
of the free-will of the finite creature with the Supreme 
and Absolute Will of the Infinite Creator? Itis again 
and again our highest wisdom to hold fast to two 
truths, for each of which we believe that we have 
sufficient evidence, and be content to wait for their 
reconcilement till we know, even as we are known. So 
it may well be in various degrees with the discoveries 
of human science and the conclusions from them of 
human philosophy on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, the truths of what we believe to be the 
Divine Revelation in the Lord Jesus Christ. While 
we labour and pray for their reconcilement and count 
it a high privilege to make even a slight contribution 

to it, we cannot expect, though we may earnestly desire 
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to see them all perfectly harmonized in one compre- 
hensive vision of the Truth of God and Man. 

Under these conditions I would venture to suggest 
that one of the most urgent duties of the Church of 
Christ may well be the positive assertion of the great 
principle of Faith. First we have to proclaim, and 
to bring home to the world, the Law of Faith in the 
Divine as a universal and necessary Jaw of our 
humanity, witnessed to in all languages and by all the 
religions which overspread the world. Next, to show 
how the Christian Faith is the perfect culmination of 
that universal law, exercising a supreme power over 
the world, even now, and clearly destined to increase 
that victorious power in the hereafter. Lastly, to prove 
that, both in theory and in practice, it is able to meet 
all the needs and satisfy the aspirations of men in this 
life, and to lead them on into theregion of the unknown, 
on the borders of which human science and philosophy 
have to stop, while yet the soul of man needs for its 
spiritual education to have some assurance of its 
reality and its relation to the visible sphere. 

For if these principles are grasped firmly, not only 
by the mind, but by the soul and the spirit, they 
become the very life of our life, and in all the per- 
plexities and contradictions of the present, the faith 
in them, or rather in Him to whom they point, is the 
victory which overcometh the world. It may be left 
(so to speak) to hold its own; it will assuredly assert 
its right province in human thought and life in view 
of the claims upon us of all other discoveries or 
speculations of men. We may fearlessly welcome 
all advances of Science, material or metaphysical ; 
we may listen respectfully to modern criticism, if 
only it be serious and modest, not exaggerating 
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speculations into certainties; we may prize at their 
full value the philosophies of life, which are pressed 
upon us from various quarters. For our own spiritual 
ground is safe, sufficient for our daily life of thought 
and practice and devotion. We can afford to wait 
not impatiently for the reconcilement of men’s con- 
clusions or suggestions with the supreme truths which 
we have received as the Divine Revelation in Christ. 
So far as it is granted to us, we shall be deeply 
thankful. But it is enough for us to apprehend, even 
where we cannot comprehend perfectly, and to know 
in part what in its entirety may well pass human 
knowledge. 

It is as a humble contribution to this phase of 
Christian witness and argument that these pages have 
been written. I trust that it may be wrought out 
more thoroughly by younger and abler hands. For 
myself I shall be profoundly thankful if, in the even- 
ing of a long life, I may, by God’s blessing, suggest 
such fuller consideration. May it bear fruit abun- 
dantly to His glory and the enlightenment of His 
children ! 
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Architecture: Gothic and Renaissance. By 
Professor RoGER SmirH and Sir KH. J. Poynrmr, P.R.A. 


Sculpture: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and 
Roman. By G. Reprorp, F'.R.C.S. 


Sculpture: Gothic Renaissance and Modern. 
By Leaver Scorr. 


Painting: Classic and Italian. By Sir Epwarp 
J. Poynter, P.R.A., and Paroy R. Heap, B.A. 


Painting: Spanish and French. By Grraxrp 
SMITH. 

Painting: German, Flemish, and Dutch. By 
H. J. Wiumor Buxton, M.A., and Sir Hpwarp J. 
Poyntmr, P.R.A. 

Painting: English and American. By H. J. 
Witmor Buxton, M.A., and 8, R. KorHuer, 


Water-Colour Painting in England. Ry G. R. 

REDGRAVE, 

[The authors’ names in this series of Art Handbooks are a 
guarantee of the eacellence of the works, and the large 
area covered renders them especially interesting to 
English readers. One can get here information on the 
art of all countries and times.) 
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Diocesan Histories. 


This Series furnishes a library of English Heclesiastical 
History. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 
Bath and Wells. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 2s. 6d. 
Canterbury. By the late Rev. R. C. Jenkins. 38s, 6d. 
Carlisle, By the late Richard 8. Ferauson. 2s. 6d. 
Chester. By the Rev. Canon Morris, D.D. 3s. 


Chichester. By the Rev. W. R. W. SrepHens, M.A, 
Qs. 6d, 


Durham. By the Rev. J. L. Low. 2s. 6d. 
Hereford. By the late Rev. Canon Purmnorr. 8s. 
Lichfield. By the Rev. W. BerusrorD. 2s. 6d. 


Lincoln. By the late Rev. Canon E. VuenasieEs, and 
the late Venerable Archdeacon Pmurry, 4s. 


Llandaff. By the Rey. E. J. Nuwnun, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Norwich. By the Rey. A. Jessopp, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Oxford. By the Rev. EH. Marsnann, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


Peterborough. By the Rey. G. A. Poonn, M.A. 
Qs. 6d. 


Rochester. By the Rev. A. J. Pearman, M.A. 4s. 

Salisbury. By the Rev. W. H. Jonrs. 2s. 6d. 

Sodor and Man. By A. W. Moors, M.A. 8s. 

St. feeb us By the Venerable Archdeacon THOMAS. 
S. 


St. David’s. By the Rev. Canon Brvan. 2s. 6d. 
Winchester. By the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D. 3s. 


Worcester. By the Rev. I. Grecory Surru, M.A., 
and the Rev. Purpps Onstow, M.A. 8s, 6d. 


York. By the Rey. Canon Ornspy, M.A. 8s. €ds 
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Ron-Christian Religious Systems. 


These Manuals furnish in a brief and popular form an 
accurate account of the great Non-Christian 
Religious Systems of the World. 


Fcap, 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


Buddhism: being a Sketch of the Life and Teach- 
ings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Rays Davips, 
M.A., Ph.D, A new and revised edition. With Map. 


Buddhism in China. By the late Rev. 8S. Bran. 
With Map. 


Confucianism and Taouism. By Sir Roper K. 
Doveras, of the British Museum. With Map. 


Hinduism. By the late Sir M. Monrer Wintrams, 
M.A., D.C.L. A new and revised edition. With Map. 


Islam and its Founder. By J. W. H. Srosarr. 
With Map. 


Islam as a Missionary Religion. By C. QR. 
HaINnes, (28.) 


Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By Exror 
Howagrp, 


The Coran: its Composition and Teaching, and the 
Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir 
Wit11am Murr, K.C,S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D, A new 


and revised edition. 


The Historical Development of the Quran. By 
the Rey, Epwarp Sxtx, D.D., M.R.A.S, 


The Religion of the Crescent; or, Islam: its 
Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. By 
the Rey. W, St. Crarr-Tispatu, M.A., C.M.S.- (4s.) 
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Che Fathers for English Readers, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each, 
Boniface. By the Rey. Canon GREGORY SMITH, 
M.A, (1s. 6d.) 
Clement of Alexandria. By the Rev. F. R. 


Monraomery Hrrencocx, B.D. 8s.) 


Gregory the Great. By the late Rev. J. Barmsy, 
B.D. 

Leo the Great. By the Right Rev. CHarLEs Gorg, 
D.D. 


Saint Ambrose: his Life, Times, and Teaching. 
By the Rey. R. Tuornron, D.D. 


Saint Athanasius: his Life and Times. By the 
Rey. R. WHELER BusH. (2s. 6d.) 


Saint Augustine. By late Rey. E. L. Currs, D.D. 
‘Saint Basil the Great. By Rey. R. T. Surru, B.D. 


Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, A.D. 
1091-1153. By the Rey. 8. J. Hanus, M.A., D.O.L. 
(2s. 6d.) 

Saint Hilary of Poitiers and Saint Martin of 
Tours. By the Rey. Gipson Cazenove, D.D. 


Saint Jerome. By late Rey. HE. L. Curts, D.D. 


Saint John of Damascus. By the Rev. J. H. 
Lupton, M.A. 

Saint Patrick: his Life and Teaching. By the 
Rey. H. J. Newunt, M.A. (2s. 6d.) 

Synesius of Cyrene, Philosopher and Bishop. By 


ALICE GARDNER. 


The Apostolic Fathers. By the Rev. Canon Scorr 
HOLLAND, 

The Defenders of the Faith; or, the Christian 
Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries, By the 
Rey. F. Watson, D.D, 


The Venerable Bede. By the Right Rev. G. F. 


BROWNE, 
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Miscellaneous Publications, 


Bible Places; or, The Topography of the Holy 
Land. By H. B. Trisrram. New Edition, brought up 
to date. With Map and numerous Woodcuts, Crown 
8yvo, half bound, 5s. 


Called to be Saints. The Minor Festivals Devo- 
tionally Studied. By the late Curistrina G. Rossertr, 
Author of “Seek and Find.” Post 8yo, cloth boards, 
8s. 6d. a 


Christians under the Crescent in Asia. By 
the late Rey. E. L. Currs, D.D., Authorof “ Turning- 
Points of Church History,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Christian Worship. Its Origin and Evolution. 
A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the time of 
Charlemagne. By Monsignore DucHresns. Translated 
by M. L. McCuvuru, from the Third Edition of ‘“ Les 
Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 
revised. Demy 8yo, cloth boards, 10s. 


Devotional (A) Life of our Lord. By the late 
Rey. E. L. Currs, D.D., Author of “ Pastoral Counsels,”’ 
etc. Post Syo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Doctrina Romanensium de Invocatione Sanc- 
torum. Being a brief inquiry into the Principles that 
underlie the Practice of the Invocation of Saints. By 
the Rey. H. F. Stewart, B.D. With an Introduction 
by the BisHor oF SaLisBuRY. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 
Qs. 6d. 

Gospels, The Four. Arranged in the Form of an 
English Harmony, from the Text of the Authorised 
Version. By the late Rev. J. M. Funritnr, M.A. With 
Analytical Table of Contents and Four Maps. Cloth 
boards, Is, 
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Golden Age of the Church, The. By the Very 
Rey. H. D.-M. Srunce-Jonses, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Demy 8vo. With Map, cloth boards, 6s. 


‘‘Higher Criticism,’’ The, and the Verdict of 
the Monuments. By the Rev. Professor A, H. Saycu. 
Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s, 


Inspiration. By the late Rev. FREDERICK WATSON, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


Land of Israel, The. <A Journal of Travel in 
Palestine, undertaken with special reference to its 
Physical, Character. By the Rey, Canon Trisrram. 
With two Maps and numerous Illustrations, Large post 
8yo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


Literary Criticism and the New Testament. 
The Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907. By the 
Rey. Canon R, J. Knowxirna, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 


Modern Criticism and the Book of Genesis. 
By the Rev. H, A, Reppata, D.Litt., M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


Old Testament in Modern Light, The. By the 
late W. ALLAN Mopmriy, Canon of Southwark. Witha 


Preface by the Bisnor or SourHwarK. Fecap. 8yo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia, 
The. By Tsropuitus G. Pincus, LL.D., M.RB.A.S. 
With several Illustrations, Third Edition with Ap- 
pendices, Large post 8yo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and the Criticism of 
To-day. By the Rey. Canon R, J, Kyowxrna, D.D, 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 
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Paley’s Evidences. With Notes, Appendix, and 
Preface. By Rev. EH. A. Lirron. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


Paley’s Hore Pauling. With Notes, Appendix, 
and Preface. By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D,, Dean of 
Chester, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 8s, 


Parables of the Old Testament, The. By the 
Right Rev, A. Barry, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


Plain Words for Christ. Being a Series of Read- 
ings for Working Men. By the late Rey. R. G, Durron, 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Prayer of Christendom, The Great. By the late 
Mrs, RunpbE CHarxues. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Readings on the First Lessons for Sundays 
and Chief Holy Days. According to the New Table, 
By the late Rey. Pntzr Youne. Crown 8yo, in two 
volumes, 5s, 


Reasons for Faith. And other Contributions to 
Christian Eyidence. By the Right Rev. A. F. Winninc- 
tON-IncRAM, D.D., Bishop of London, Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


Sacraments of the Gospel, The. Lecture Ad- 
dresses by the Rev. W. Bucx, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d, 


Seek and Find. <A Double Series of Short Studies 
of the Benedicite. By the late Curisrina G, Rosserrr, 
Post 8yvo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


‘Sound Words.’? Their Form and Spirit. Ad- 
dresses on the English Prayer-book, By the Rey. Guorau 
Epwarp Jer, D.D., Master of thé Sharter House, 
Large crown 8yo, cloth beards; 3s, 6d, 
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“To Whom Shall We Go?” An Examination of 
some difficulties presented by unbelief. By the Very 
Rey. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth Qs. 6d. 


Thoughts for Men and Women. ‘TuHE Lorp’s 
Prayer. By Emity C. Orr. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


Thoughts for Quiet Days. By Eminy C. Orr, 
Author of ‘‘The Magic of Sympathy,” etc. Small post 
8yo, cloth boards, 1s, 


Thoughts for Working Days. Original and 
Selected. By Emmy C. Orr. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 


Time Flies: A Reading Diary. By the late 
Curistina G, RossEerti1, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


True Vine, The. By the late Mrs. RuNDLE 
CHARLES. Printed in red and black. Post 8yo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 


Turning-Points of English Church History. 
By the late Rev. KH, L. Currs, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. 


Turning=-Points of General Church History. 
By the late Rey, EH. L. Currs, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 8s. 6d. 


Verses. By the late Curistina G. Rossrrrr. Re- 
printed from ‘ Called to be Saints,” ‘Time Flies,’ and 
The Face of the Deep.”’ Small post 8vo, boards, 3s, 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Lonpon: NortHUMBERLAND AYENUR, W.O, 


Barry, Alfred, 1826-1910. 

Do we believe? The law of faith perfecte 
Christ; four lectures delivered in St. Georg 
Windsor ... Published under the direction ¢ 
the Christien Evidence Committee. London, g 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York 
Gorham, 1908. 

lip. 18cm. 


1. Faith--Addresses, essays, lectures: 2. 
Apologetics--20th cent. I. Title. 
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